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Going nuts? Cuckoo? Bonkers? 
Investing in an uncertain market 
will do it to you. The dollar’s down. 

Interest rates are up. The market 


goes back and forth. 


But even in unpredictable times, 
the biggest risk you can take finan- 


cially is not investing. 


Just start small and contribute 
monthly. (At Janus, that can be as 
little as $50 a month.) By purchasing 
shares every month, the fluctuations 
work for you. When the price is down, 
you get more shares for your money 

Don’t let the short term scare you. 
Mutual funds are long-term invest- 
ments. Over five or ten years, you're 
generally going to come out ahead. 
(Janus Fund has produced positive 
total returns for its investors 20 


of the last 24 years.) 


Please read it carefully before you invest or send money. 


investing 


declining market. 


Funds distributed by 


does 


assure a profit or protect against depre 


A 


For a prospectus and complete 
descriptions of any Janus fund, 


call 1-800-525-8983 ext. 372. 


Investing doesn’t have to rattle 
your brain. At Janus, it won’t. 


Past performance does not guarantee future results. 


Janus Distributors, Inc. Member NASD. 
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THE POPE IS UNIQUE AMONG MEDIA 
superstars [MAN OF THE YEAR, Dec. 26- 
Jan. 2]. He is the only one not obsessed 
with his personal popularity. Simply 
put, the Pope knows his message is more 
important than he is. He deserves the 
honor you've bestowed for his consis- 
tent moral leadership in an age of spine- 
less political correctness. 
Robert Grip 
Mobile, Alabama 
AOL: Gripper 


TIME FOR A REALITY CHECK! IF YOU REAL- 

ly wanted a peacemaker, why not former 

President Jimmy Carter? Instead, you 

opted for someone who advocates ram- 

pant overpopulation and religious intol- 

erance, the two primary catalysts for 
conflict in our world. 

David Mallinson 

St. Petersburg, Florida 

AOL: DAVEMALL 


THANK YOU FOR NAMING THE POPE AS 

Man of the Year. I believe you have made 
a wise choice. Viva il Papa! 

Samuel Tancredi 

Willow Grove, Pennsylvania 

AOL: Tony028 


TIME’S MAN OF THE YEAR IS AN HONOR 
with a worldwide reputation and should 
be given to someone who did extraordi- 
nary things. How could you choose the 
Pope? I know that any decision you make 
might be controversial, but choosing 
someone whose stance on birth control 
may be partly responsible for the social 
misery in the Third World is definitely 
out of the question. 
Michael Fischer 
Rueti, Switzerland 
Man of the Year is not necessarily an 
“honor.” It singles out the person who, for 
better or for worse, had the most impact 
on the course of history in a given year. 


TO NAME THE POPE AS MAN OF THE YEAR 
is to ignore his role in condemning mil- 
lions of families to poverty, disease and a 








Man of the Year 

6¢The greatest challenge facing Pope 
John Paul is not to bend women’s will 
to his but to build a bridge across the 


worlds of reason and spirituality. 99 


Margaret Heckler 
Stratford, Connecticut 


limited future because of his anti-birth 
control and anti-family planning policies. 
A person who believes in family values 
would support policies that aim to make 
them sustainable in a world with limited 
resources. Your choice shows the conser- 
vative political correctness of using the 
overused term family values to justify pol- 
icies that actually destroy families. 
Linda Goetzinger 
Shanghai 
Via America Online 


CONGRATULATIONS ON CHOOSING POPE 

John Paul II as Man of the Year. He is the 

beacon of hope and moral direction so 
needed in today’s mixed-up world. 

Richard J. Kenneweg 

Randolph, New Jersey 


JOHN PAUL, MAN OF THE YEAR? WHAT 
year? 1094? 

Erica Aitken 

Palo Alto, California 

AOL: Ms Pouce 


THE POPE MAY BE A WONDERFUL AND 
caring human being. However, his 
anachronistic agenda denouncing both 
abortion and birth control—especially in 
the Third World—will be one of the lead- 
ing causes of mass overpopulation, re- 
sulting in famine, starvation and un- 
imaginable human suffering. 
Stefan M. Wever 
Corte Madera, California 


POPE JOHN PAUL II IS MAN OF THE YEAR? 
Not if you’re a woman! 

Ayah Setel 

Buffalo, New York 

AOL: MediFacts 


Damming the River Wild 


YOUR ARTICLE ON DAMMING THE YANGTZE 
River [ENVIRONMENT, Dec. 19] brought 
back memories of my life in China before 
I came to the U.S. in 1947. I was a power- 
plant engineer designing small water tur- 
bines for rural use and a member of a gov- 
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ernment agency helping to make post- 
World War II plans for power distribution 
and new power plants. In 1945 I also had 
the unforgettable experience of traveling 
down the Yangtze from Chongqing to 
Shanghai. At the time, I knew about Chi- 
na’s projected power needs and the possi- 
ble environmental impact associated with 
new power plants, particularly one pro- 





posed for the Yangtze. However, I knew 

neither the scope nor the severity of the 
problems until I read your article. 

Shee-Mang Yen, Professor Emeritus 

University of Illinois 

Urbana, Illinois 


SANDRA BURTON’S REPORT REMINDED US 
once more that the West has never truly 
understood China. The Chinese have 
been skeptical of the West and its mis- 
sionary impulses ever since the 19th cen- 
tury. Hungry for modernization, China 
will not bow down to Western pressure 
to preserve its environment. Besides, 
how can a regime be expected to respect 
its mountains and streams when it mas- 
sacres its citizens at will? 
Mon-I Wang 
Arlington, Virginia 


Effects of Secondhand Booze 








AS OUR SOCIETY STEPS UP ITS EFFORTS TO 
fight abusive drinking and other prob- 
lems on campus [HEALTH, Dec. 19], let's 
not lose sight of common sense. Neither 
drinking nor the full moon is an excuse 
for inappropriate behavior. Further, the 
study published in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association singles 
out the abusive behavior of a small group 
of students, but fails to highlight progress 
made by the majority. When we contin- 
ually remind college students only of the 
bad things they do—without acknowl- 
edging their power to make a differ- 
ence—what impact do we have on their 
enthusiasm for continuing the fight? 
Francine I. Katz, Vice President 
Consumer Awareness and Education 
Anheuser-Busch 
St. Louis, Missouri 


AFTER FOUR YEARS AT STANFORD, I AM 
convinced that excessive drinking is crit- 
ical to many young adults’ emotional and 
social development. For some, life is 
rich, filled with love and happiness. For 
others, the pain and pressure must some- 
times be warded off with a stiff shot of te- 
quila—or perhaps five. 
Raoul Santamaria 
San Francisco 


RAISING THE DRINKING AGE TO 21 HAS 
done more than “trigger a boom in the 
business of creating fake ID cards.” It 














has significantly reduced alcohol-related 
traffic fatalities. The Insurance Institute 
for Highway Safety reports that in 1980, six 
years before all 50 states had complied 
with the new minimum-drinking-age law, 
53% of drivers under age 21 who were 
killed in traffic crashes had high blood-al- 
cohol concentrations. By 1987, only 29% of 
these drivers had high sacs, the biggest 
improvement for any age group. 
Paul Wood, President 
National Council on Alcoholism 
and Drug Dependence 
New York City 


Reminders for Uncle Scrooge 


WE NEED “UNCLE SCROOGE” [COVER 

SroriEs, Dec. 19] to remind liberals that 

Uncle Sam is not Santa Claus and cannot 
deliver free goodies year after year. 

Joan Collins 

Wichita, Kansas 


I AM A LEGAL AUSTRALIAN IMMIGRANT 
who is going to college while working 40 
hours a week to support my American 
wife and child. I pay taxes and plan on 
contributing to American society, yet ac- 
cording to the G.o.p. “Contract with 
America,” | will be denied further access 
to student loans, which are my only way of 
paying for school. I hope that the Republi- 
cans will fail in their bid to cut assistance 
for those in need. Not all of us legal immi- 
grants are here for the free ride. 
Scott Martin 
Provo, Utah 
A0L; ScottM25 


ANY THINKING AMERICAN WOULD MUCH 

prefer seeing a politician dressed as Uncle 
Scrooge than as Santa Claus. 

]. Norman Lewis 

Walnut Creek, California 
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Subscription Renewals? 
Gift Subscriptions? 


Address Changes? 


TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 








“SHOULD I 
BE CONCERNED 
ABOUT MY CAT’S 
URINARY 
TRACT HEALTH?” 
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7 Reducing Urinary pH aud 
Dietary Magnesium 


ABSOLUTELY. 


Maintaining a cat's urinary tract health is important to its overall 
. ~ ~ ~ . ~ ®. “ * . 
well being. Cat Chow Special Care is formulated to help maintain 





adult cats’ urinary tract health by reducing urinary pH, and 
providing low dietary magnesium. It contains great tasting, high 
quality ingredients and has no artificial colors or flavors. 
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BETTER CARE MAKES BETTER CATS. 


Call 1-800-CAT-CARE for more information. 
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Assessing the alternatives 


We sell a lot of gasoline to keep America’s passenger cars on the move. 
We think it's a pretty good fuel. Other people think there are fuels that 
would do the job just as well and pollute less. 

Let's examine four alternative fuels currently used in the U.S., and 
one that's on the drawing board. The first four can work in today's gaso- 
line-powered cars, but only after costly modifications. 

Liquefied petroleum gas (LPG). With around 250,000 vehicles 
nationwide running on LPG, it's the most common alternative to gasoline. 
Of the 185 million passenger cars on the road, however, LPG vehicles 
account for only 0.1 percent. LPG can yield reductions in emissions at a 
modest fuel cost, but it's a low-volume by-product of producing and refin- 
ing crude oil. As a result, there's no practical way to produce much more 
LPG in the U.S., and there are no facilities to import large volumes and no 
pipeline system to distribute them. 

Compressed natural gas (CNG). Some 50,000 cars in the U.S. are 
powered by natural gas that has been delivered to service stations, com- 
pressed to 3,000 or more pounds per square inch and injected into vehi- 
cles via a special dispenser. Large investments would be needed to 
expand the number of outlets offering CNG. 

Then there's the problem of driving range. On the same volume of 
fuel in the same size tank, CNG vehicles can go only one-quarter the dis- 
tance of cars powered by gasoline. While CNG, too, yields reductions in 
emissions, the best use for it is in fleets that can operate around a central 
fueling station. 

Methanol. This fuel is most commonly discussed as “M85"—a 
blend of 85 percent methanol and 15 percent gasoline—with about 
10,000 cars on the road. Methanol is generally made from natural gas or 
unfinished gasoline in an expensive process that has its own air emis- 
sions. The methanol can be made from biomass (such as garbage) in a 
process that pollutes less, but that's even more expensive. Also, the cost 
of distribution on a large scale is very high and, on top of that, methanol- 
powered cars can travel only about half as far as gasoline-powered vehi- 
cles on the same volume of fuel. 

Ethanol. "E85" is 85 percent ethanol and 15 percent gasoline. 
Fewer than 1,000 cars nationwide run on this fuel. As with methanol, the 
infrastructure to supply E85 on a large scale simply does not exist. In the 
U.S., ethanol is primarily made from corn, and it has been referred to as 
a “renewable” fuel. But the amount of energy needed to plant and harvest 
the crop as well as convert it to ethanol is about equal to the energy in the 
ethanol itself. 

And there's the cost. U.S. taxpayers are subsidizing ethanol to the 
tune of 54 cents a gallon, and it's still not competitive as a fuel. Finally, 
ethanol-powered vehicles can travel only slightly farther than methanol- 
powered cars on the same volume of fuel. 

Fuel cell. On the horizon is a variation on today's electric car that 
would be powered by a fuel cell, a device that generates electricity by 
combining hydrogen and oxygen. Today, the most cost-effective way to 
make hydrogen is by processing natural gas, which results in emissions 
of carbon monoxide. Solar energy could be used to produce hydrogen, 
and the process would be virtually free of emissions—but, given today’s 
technology, it would be astronomically expensive. It's expected to take 
decades before the large cost and engineering problems can be solved. 

Next: An alternative that works. |f you would like copies of the 
entire 11-part series, please call 1-800-481-1919. 
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WHAT WE CAPTURE, WE CAPTURE INSTANTLY. People in low enforcement can 
prove the ways Polaroid helps them do the job. Getting a quick shot of a crime or accident scene with 
a Spectra Law Enforcement Kit is one textbook use. And, in cases of domestic violence, the prosecution 
relies on photo documentation beyond a victim's testimony. If your business has one shot to get the shot, 


Nez call 1-800-348-5287, ext. 792 for a free brochure. Until you know what we can 


spEcTRA SCANNER do for your business, you haven't seen the whole picture [ olaroid 








OR MOSCOW REPORTER YURI ZA- 
rakhovich, who wrote this week’s 
dramatic eyewitness account of 
the battle for the capital of 

Chechnya, penetrating the military 
blockade surrounding the besieged city 
proved less arduous than he had antici- 
pated. “I generously paid the owner of a 
private car to drive me through a maze of 
Russian military checkpoints,” he says. 
Turned back at one checkpoint, Zara- 
khovich directed the driver to try anoth- 
er route, and this time the Russian sol- 
diers raised no obstacle. “The morale is 
very low,” Zarakhovich explains. “These 
were boys who really didn’t want to 
fight.” 

Once inside Grozny, Zarakhovich 
was struck by the large number of armed 
citizens, many of whom were making 
sporadic checks of entering cars. “Of 
course, there was always a risk that these 
gunmen might shoot you,” he says. “But 
the Chechens like journalists. They see 
us as their last hope.” 

This is hardly the first time Za- 
rakhovich has faced gun-toting throngs 
in the course of reporting for TIME, Since 
joining our Moscow bureau in 1988, he 
has become one of the first Russian citi- 







SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 





SECRET WEAPON: Zarakhovich, ina flak 
jacket, writes his dispatch about Grozny 


zens to be formally accredited as a re- 
porter for a Western news agency and 
has covered conflicts in Tajikistan, Azer- 
baijan and Abkhazia. “Dodging bullets is 
an occupational hazard,” he says. “I can 
accept that.” What bothers Zarakhovich 
far more, he says, is the distorted version 
of the Grozny situation offered by Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin's government: “I 
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heard claims that the city center was con- 
trolled by the Russian military’"—claims 
to which his story clearly gives the lie. 

Adept at covering a wide range of 
subjects, Zarakhovich is what bureau 
chief John Kohan calls the Moscow bu- 
reau’s secret weapon. “He has all the ex- 
ternal attributes of a Western journalist, 
combined with a Russian soul,” says Ko- 
han. “Even after working for more than 
20 years in the Russian area, I cannot 
hope to approach Yuri’s knowledge and 
intuitive grasp of what is going on in his 
homeland.” 

Zarakhovich, who translates English- 
language plays and sci-fi novels into Rus- 
sian, claims that in another life he might 
have become a provincial librarian. But 
his colleagues find it hard to imagine the 
booming-voiced Zarakhovich confined 
to a staid whisper zone. More likely, they 
think, he would have landed in a stand- 
up comedy club. Zarakhovich’s standard 
opening to almost any situation: “You 
know, this reminds me of a joke I once 
heard about a butcher in Odessa...” 
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Extra Extra. Extra Power. 





Introducing the Accord V-6. With a highly advanced 170-horsepower V-6 engine that fulfills 
anyone's desire for more power. In fact, this car rises to a higher level in many ways. A chrome grille 
and wider tires add to the aggressive appearance. And the leather-trimmed interior features an 
8-way power driver's seat. Because some people are never satisfied. Our engineers, for example. 


The New Accord V-6 Sedan MIES@ESEIES A Car Ahead 


Accord EX V-6 Sedan model shown and described. © 1994 American Honda Motor ¢ Inc 
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The G.0.P Congress Opens 
For the first time in 40 
years, Republicans took con- 
trol of both chambers of 
Congress. Pledging to strive 
for bipartisan cooperation, 
Newt Gingrich took up the 
Speaker's gavel and, as 
promised, immediately 
plunged the House into a 
marathon session devoted to 
enacting sweeping rule 
changes. Among the many 
provisions adopted (with 
Democratic support): com- 
mittee staff reductions and 
the elimination of some 
committees and subcommit- 
tees; the opening of more 
committee meetings to the 
public and TV; and the im- 
position of limits on how 
long a member may serve as 
Speaker or committee chair- 
man. The Representatives 
also voted to require a three- 
fifths majority in the House 
for passage of tax increases 
and approved and sent to 
the Senate a measure impos- 
ing on Congress the same la- 
bor and antidiscrimination 
laws imposed on other em- 
ployers. In the Senate, De- 
mocratic proposals to make 
it easier to break a filibuster 
and to ban gifts from lobby- 
ists failed. 


All Smiles for Now 

After a brief vacation in his 
home state of Arkansas, Pres- 
ident Clinton returned to the 
White House to meet with 
the Republican congressional 
leadership. Both sides called 
the meeting constructive and 
said there were many issues 
they could probably agree 
on. The work, however, will 
clearly be in the details. A 
day later, Democrats said 
they would try to link pas- 
sage of a G.O.P. balanced- 
budget amendment to the 
adoption of a highly specific 
plan for meeting the goal. 
Republicans promptly reject- 
ed the idea. 
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DAUPHIN OF THE WEEK: In the Senate since 1954, Strom Thurmond, 92, is 
now its president pro tempore—three heartbeats away from the presidency 
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INSIDE WASHINGTON === 


It’s My Party, and Ill Raise Big Bucks If | Want To 


Republicans may talk about political reform, but behind the 
scenes last week it was business as usual for the G.o.P. The 
day after Newt Gingrich took over as Speaker of the House, 
top fund raisers, working phones on Capitol Hill, attracted 
$5 million in pledges for a February gala—a remarkable total 
for a party not in control of the White House. Businesses are 
snapping up the $15,000 tables at the gala, organized by cos- 
metics mogul GEORGETTE MOSBACHER. “Newt's got a mes- 
sage,” says a fund raiser, “that corporate America loves.” 
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x * Sonny Bono: The First 100 D + 





Wednesday, Jan. 4 

10:15 a.m. 
A morning CNN interview: 
Congressman Sonny Bono 
(Rep., California) finds him- 
self sharing the greenroom 
with another freshman Rep- 
resentative, John Baldacci 
(Dem., Maine). The two men, 
who have both operated Ital- 
ian restaurants, compare 
notes. “They talked 
sauces,” says Baldacci’s 
press secretary, Doug Dun- 
bar. Baldacci, it turns out, 
comes from white sauce— 
loving northern Italy; Bono, 
a southern Italian, hails 
from a region of red 
sauces. 

Noon 

Opening of the 104th Con- 
gress. Bono is sworn in as 
one of the 86 new mem- 
bers of the House of 
Representatives. His 
wife Mary looks on 
with their two chil- 
dren Chesare and 
Chianna. Many of his 
fellow members gig- 
gle at the sound of 
Bono's characteristic 
nasal plaint during 
his first vote. 


Afternoon 
Bono repeatedly 
walks the quarter- 


mile back and forth be- 
tween his office and the 
Capitol to give interviews 
with the press and to vote 
for the Republicans’ “Con- 
tract with America.” Bono 
says he doesn’t mind the 
hike. “He's in incredible 
shape,” insists his press 
secretary, citing a personal 
gym back in California and 
lots of tennis games. 


Thursday, Jan. 5 
Midnight to 2:24 a.m. 
The opening session of the 
104th Congress continues 
into the wee hours with the 
approval of appointments to 

House committees. Bono 
receives two plum assign- 
ments: Banking and Judicia- 
ry. The latter is an especial 
coup given that Bono is not 
a lawyer. 
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ll a.m. 
First Judiciary Committee 
meeting. Members accept 
subcommittee appoint- 
ments, and Bono's previous 
professional experience 
comes into play. He is as- 
signed to the subcommittee 
on courts and intellectual 
property, which addresses 
copyright issues, including 
those pertaining to authors 
of beloved ’60s hits; and to 
the subcommittee on immi- 
gration and claims, which 
deals with illegal immigra- 
tion, an issue familiar to the 
former mayor of Palm 
Springs, a city known for its 
émigré domestics, garden- 
ers and pool cleaners. 


Friday, Jan. 6 
Back in California, Bono vis- 
its his district office and 
prepares for Palm 
Springs’ Internation- 
al Film Festival, 
which he founded 
six years ago. High- 
lights of the festival 
will include Deca- 
dence, starring Joan 
Collins, and the pre- 
sentation to Tony 
Curtis of the 
Charles A. Crain 
Desert Palm 
Achievement Award. 
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McCurry to the White House 
In a widely anticipated move, 
President Clinton named 
Michael McCurry, the State 
Department spokesman and 
longtime Democratic opera- 
tive, to become his new 
White House press secretary. 





A Whitewater Preview 

Setting the stage for the next 
round of partisan jousting 
over Whitewater, Democrats 
and Republicans on the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee is- 
sued conflicting reports about 
last summer's hearings. The 
Democrats concluded that 
“no law or ethics standard” 
had been breached when 
Treasury officials and White 
House aides discussed an in- 
vestigation of the S&L at the 
heart of Whitewater. The Re- 
publicans, to no one’s surprise, 
disagreed, characterizing the 
same discussions as “serious 
misconduct and malfeasance” 
and accusing former Deputy 
Treasury Secretary Roger Alt- 
man of having “lied to Con- 
gress” about the talks. 


Abortion-Shooting Case 
Massachusetts, Virginia and 
federal authorities worked to 
untangle the maze of charges 
each has brought against 
John Salvi, the 22-year-old 
hairdressing student cap- 
tured in Virginia and accused 
of killing two abortion-clinic 
employees in the Boston 
area. Salvi was returned to 
Massachusetts, where he 
faces murder charges. In a 
bizarre statement denying 
guilt and alleging discrimina- 
tion against Catholics (by 
Freemasons, no less), Salvi 
said that if convicted, “I wish 
to receive the death penalty,” 
but if acquitted, “I will be- 
come a Catholic priest.” 





Florida’s Great Escape 
Outwitting embarrassed 
prison authorities, five con- 
victed murderers staged a 
spectacular escape from 
Florida’s Glades Correctional 
Institution. The inmates got 
away by meticulously digging 
a tunnel from the prison 
chapel (which they devoutly 
| attended) to a spot just be- 
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Nationwide, 6.7% of Americans pledge money to public broadcasting—about $280 million last year, or one-seventh 
of PBS's budget. The majority of donors are concentrated in a handful of big cities and retirement communities. 





Michael 1 Wess © 1995 


Sources: Clarttas tac.; Sammons Market Research Bureau 


Budget Slices 
Though Republican 
leaders of the new Con- 
gress have promised to 
revive funding for Star 
Wars, the antimissile de- 
fense system has long 
been derided as a mili- 
tary-industrial boondog- 
gle, a locus of Pentagon 
waste and trumped-up 
test data. But now some 
“positive” news; the Bal- 
listic Missile Defense 
Organization at the Pen- 
tagon reports that the 
$30 billion the U.S. has 
already invested in Star 
Wars has generated a 
new type of plastic that 
will keep home-deliv- 
ered pizzas “hot and 
crisp for two hours.” 
Americans will eat 
roughly 8 billion pizzas 
this year.° That works 
out to $3.75 a pie. 


* Source: National Association of Pizza Operators 


Public broadcasting contributors compared to U.S. average, 6.7% 
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yond the prison fence. At 
week's end the dangerous 
and presumedly armed men 
were still at large. 


The Simpson Case 

The defense team in the O.]J. 
Simpson murder case did two 
prominent about-faces. The 
attorneys dropped their pre- 

trial challenge to the admissi- 
bility of key DNA blood tests 

that might link the football 

star to the crime scene. (The 
lawyers will probably try in- 
stead to challenge the relia- 

bility of the tests once they 

are admitted in the trial.) And | 
the defense also agreed that 
the intense publicity sur- 
rounding the case merited se- 
questering the jury. Judge 

Lance Ito concurred, issuing 

a sequestration order to take 
effect this coming week. 


A Moot Question 

Did Jesse Jacobs shoot Etta 
Urdiales to death in 1986? Or 
was his sister the trigger- 
woman? Texas prosecutors 
first proved to a jury that Ja- 
cobs committed the murder, 
then later, in a second trial, 
maintained before another 
jury that his sister did so. Vot- 
ing 6 to 3, the U.S. Supreme 
Court refused to stay Jacobs’ 
execution despite the trials’ 
inconsistencies. And so Ja- 
cobs was executed by lethal 
injection on Wednesday. 





Campaign '96 


| One week into 1995, the 1996 


presidential elections claimed 
their first presidential casual- 
ty. Former Bush Defense Sec- 
retary Dick Cheney said that 
“after careful consideration” 
he had decided not to run for 
the office. Republican 
sources predicted that former 
Housing Secretary Jack Kemp 
might soon become the next 
dropout. 


WORLD 
A Quagmire of Their Own 


Russia remained bogged i 
down in its attempt to defeat 
the Chechen rebellion. A 
Russian legislator visiting the 
capital of Grozny termed the 
assault “a complete military 
catastrophe for the Russian 








army.” Russian fighter jets at- 
tacked the presidential 
palace in Grozny less than a 
day after Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin made his sec- 
ond broken promise to halt 
air raids on the capital. But 
despite Grozny’s near com- 
plete destruction and the 
death of hundreds, if not 
thousands, of civilians, the 
rebel forces remained decid- 
edly unbroken—with the Rus- 
sians suffering casualties in 
the hundreds. “Our slogan is 
‘Freedom or Death; ” said a 
soldier guarding the presiden- 
tial palace, which was set 
ablaze at week's end. “If there 
is one Chechen left in the 
world, then he will be free.” 


Yeltsin in the Hot Seat 

The Chechen war placed 
Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin under fire from critics 
both at home and abroad and 
left some observers muttering 
darkly about a Russian mili- 
tary coup. Democratic politi- 
cal leaders in Russia with- 
drew support from the 
President, leaving him to 
move visibly to the right by 
appointing a communist par- 
liamentarian as his new Jus- 
tice Minister. Although many 
Western leaders were eager to 
wash their hands of the situa- 
tion and declare the Chechen 
rebellion an “internal affair” 
of Russia’s, the 15-nation Eu- 
ropean Union announced that 
it was holding up completion 
of a trade accord to protest 
Moscow’s intervention. 


Investors Pan Mexican Rescue 
Mexican President Ernesto 
Zedillo’s plan to restore sta- 
bility to his country’s wound- 
ed economy was rejected by 
investors for its lack of spe- 
cific remedies, causing the 
peso to fall to a record low 
against the dollar by week's 
end. Zedillo’s plan depends 
heavily on Mexican workers’ 
willingness to accept a low- 
ered standard of living by re- 
ceiving pay raises that will be 
less than the annual inflation. 


Mideast: New Year, Old Agony 
The New Year opened with 
the fatal shootings of one Is- 
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the eye-dazzling splendor of original 
pressings of Frampton Comes Alive. But 
CDs are becoming miniworks of art, as 
our favorite recent examples attest: 


Daniel Johnston 
Fun 


Sun Ra 
Space Is the Place 



























All-New 

Mercury Mystique 
With Exclusive 
MicronAir Filter 





Here, quite literally, is a breath of fresh air 
in automotive design. The new Mercury 
Mystique. The only car in its class with a 
Micron Air filter that removes virtually 
all dust, pollen and other impurities from 
the interior. 

The Micron Air filter is particularly 
useful should you ever find yourself follow- 
ing another car on a dusty road. Then again, 
given the performance of Mystique’ avail- 
able 24-valve Duratec V-6, such occasions 
could be rare. And with Duratec, Mystique 
is the only car in its class’ that goes l1OOQOOO 
miles between scheduled tune-ups. 

The Duratec V-6 and Micron Air filter 
are just two of Mystiques 21 first-in-class 
innovations. Youll also find things like 
all-speed traction control, solar tint glass 
and a remote locking system” 

Drive the new Mystique and you'll see 
why we feel its more than just a new car. 
Its awhole new Mercury. For more 
information, call 


1800 446-8888 _ Z MERCURY 


v The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has approved the new 
drug metformin for treating 
adult onset, non-insulin-depen- 
dent (Type II) diabetes. This 
medication controls elevated 
blood-sugar levels using a mech- 
anism different from that of oth- 
er approved drugs and often 
without severe side effects such as hypo- 
glycemia and weight gain. 

v In the first study of its kind, doctors have 
found that patients who undergo hip re- 
placement with metal implants are at neg- 
ligible risk for certain cancers such as those 
of bone and connective tissue. 

v New research shows that women who 
begin taking estrogen within five years of 
menopause significantly reduce their risk 
of bone fractures. 
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THE BAD NEWS 
v Fetal tissue from miscarriages 
and ectopic pregnancies is 
rarely suitable for transplants, a 
new study concludes. Re- 
searchers found that only seven 
of the nearly 1,500 embryos ob- 
tained at hospitals associated 
with the five national tissue 
banks were useful for human 
transplantation therapy, which is often 
used on patients with degenerative dis- 
eases like Parkinson’s. 
v The incidence of asthma is increasing 
rapidly, the government reports. From 1982 
to 1992 the number of cases and the num- 
ber of deaths attributable to asthma grew 
more than 40%, Possible contributors to 
the dramatic rise: air pollution and in- 
creased exposure to substances like cat 
dander and dust mites due to poor air cir- 
culation in homes and offices. 


GOOD: Food and Orug Adminstration, Journal of the National Cancer Institute; The Annats of Internal Mechoine, Assocated Press 


BAD: Journal of the Amencan Medica! Association, Centers for Orsease Control and Prevention, AP 
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raeli and 10 Palestinians in 
the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip and a largely fruitless 
effort in Cairo to revive 
Israeli-Palestinian negotia- 
tions. Meanwhile, Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Ra- 
bin ordered a Jewish settle- 
ment in the West Bank to 
stop construction of a 500- 
unit apartment complex at a 
disputed site. But the sug- 
gested replacement site was 
rejected by Palestinian pro- 
testers as unacceptable. 


Bosnia Truce Weakens 

The five-day truce in Bosnia 
showed signs of slipping at 
week’s end, as fighting contin- 
ued fitfully in the northwest- 
ern enclave of Bihac. A Bos- 
nian Serb delegation walked 
out of truce-implementation 
talks at the Sarajevo airport to 
protest Bosnian government 
dawdling in vacating its 
troops from a declared demil- 
itarized zone. 


Labor Party Pains 

Israel's ruling party was in an 
uproar last week over a re- 
port published in TIME’s dai- 
ly online news summary 
about the results of a secret 
poll commissioned by the 
party. According to Labor 
sources, the survey indicated 
that if general elections were 
held now, Labor's share of 
the 120-seat parliament 
would shrink from 44 to 27. 
The opposition Likud’s share 
would jump from 32 to 47. 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Ra- 
bin vehemently denied such 
a poll was conducted. He did 
acknowledge that the party’s 
standing was in jeopardy. In- 
dependent pollsters have 
also shown Labor in sharp 
decline. 


BUSINESS 
Orange County: More Bad News 
After their government’s 
spectacular bankruptcy just 
before Christmas, residents 
of Orange County, California, 
are still a long way from say- 
ing Happy New Year. County 
officials confirmed that there 
would be a budget shortfall 
of at least $172 million for the 
current fiscal year and as 
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If you enjoy great sound, great music, or if you simply 
enjoy listening to the radio, you should hear the Wave 
radio for yourself. Popular Science magazine did, and 
gave it their prestigious “Best Of What's New” award. 
lhe sound is really that lifelike. There’s even a handy 
remote control, pre-set buttons, easy connections for a 
CD or cassette player, and more. 

The Wave® radio is available directly from Bose. 
Simply call us toll free at 1-800-845-BOSE, ext. RPI89A, 
to receive a complete information kit. Or call to try out 
the Wave® radio in your home for fourteen days, 
satisfaction guaranteed. If you aren’t satisfied, return it 
for a refund of the purchase price. 

Only Bose offers all this advanced technology. 
And for just $349. Call today. And discover just how 


much sound can flow from a radio. 


Call 1-800-845-BOSE, ext. RP189A, or 
mail this coupon for free information. 
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SIAD BARRE IN 1975 
RECOVERING. DAN QUAYLE, 47, former Vice 
President; from the removal of his appen- 
dix; in Indianapolis, Indiana. Like last 
month's treatment for blood clots in his lungs, 
this procedure is unlikely to deter Quayle’s all 
but announced run for the presidency. 


DIED. JOE SLOVO, 68, South African Minis- 
ter of Housing; of bone-marrow cancer; in 
Johannesburg, South Africa. The most 
prominent white in the African National 
Congress leadership, the Lithuanian-born 
South African Communist Party activist 
made a name for himself as a defense 
lawyer in political trials. In 1955 he helped 
draft the Freedom Charter, a document 
that would become, in essence, the A.N.C.’s 
manifesto. His lifelong struggle against the 
authors of apartheid took a heavy personal 
toll, including 27 years of exile for his un- 
derground operations with the A.N.c’s mil- 
itary wing, and the murder of his wife by a 
parcel bomb in 1982. Despite these losses, 
Slovo reached out to whites in the post- 
apartheid era, proposing the biracial govern- 
ment of “national unity” that preceded last 
year’s elections; at his death, he was the 
Housing Minister of a country that once 
dubbed him Public Enemy No. 1. Slovo, said 
his close friend Nelson Mandela, “never rec- 
ognized himself as a white person but as a 
South African.” 


DIED. WOODY STRODE, 80, athlete turned 
actor; in Glendora, California. The 6-ft., 
4x-in., well-built Strode switched from pro- 
fessional football to films in 1941, though it 
wasn't until the 50s that he began to find 
memorable roles, most notably as part of 
filmmaker John Ford’s unofficial “stock 
company” in westerns like The Man Who 
Shot Liberty Valance (1962) and Sergeant 
Rutledge (1960), a remarkably forward- 
looking film, starring Strode as a black sol- 
dier unjustly accused of raping a white 


—By Kathleen Adams, Melissa August, Lina Lofaro, Lawrence Mondi, Alice Park, Michael Quinn, Jeffery Rubin, Alain Sanders and Anneke Tryzelaar 
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woman. Other standouts: Pork Chop Hill 
(1959) and Spartacus (1960). 


DIED. BROOKS STEVENS, 83, industrial de- 
signer; in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Stevens’ 
contributions to the visual vocabulary of 
American consumerism included stream- 
lined Studebakers, Harley-Davidsons, Evin- 
rude outboard motors and lawn mowers— 
and a fiber-glass “wienermobile” that 
promoted Oscar Mayer's best- known prod- 
uct by putting it on wheels. 


DIED. MOHAMED SIAD BARRE, 84, former 
Somali dictator; in Lagos, Nigeria. Siad 
Barre seized power in a 1969 coup. For the 
next 21 years he ruled his country with a 
blend of Marxism, Islam and Somali tradi- 
tions that he dubbed “scientific socialism”— 
though the philosophy bore an uncanny re- 
semblance to brute force. Siad Barre 
skillfully rode the waves of cold-war poli- 
tics, initially drawing support from the for- 
mer Soviet Union and later from the U.S., 
which overlooked his well-documented 
human-rights abuses. At home he manipu- 
lated tribal tensions to his advantage—with 
the inevitable result that after his 1991 
ouster, Somalia disintegrated into chaos. 


DIED. EUGENE P. WIGNER, 92, physicist; in 
Princeton, New Jersey. Like the electrons 
he contemplated, the life of Eugene Wig- 
ner revolved around the atom. In 1930 the 
Hungarian immigrant joined the faculty of 
Princeton University, where he developed 
the ideas on energy levels within atoms that 
would eventually earn him a Nobel Prize. In 
1939 he urged Albert Einstein to warn Pres- 
ident Franklin Roosevelt of the threat of a 
German atom bomb—the letter that 
launched the nuclear age. During the war, 
Wigner helped develop both the first nu- 
clear reactors and the first nuclear bomb. 
He later became a fervent cold warrior. 
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much as $160 million for the 
next. Already, one large 
school district is considering 
selling its headquarters and 
asking parents to volunteer 
as janitors. “The loss is ab- 
solutely real and far deeper 
than anyone previously antic- 
ipated,” said a county official. 


SCIENCE 


Return of the Wolves 

Wolf prints will soon dot the 
snow again in Yellowstone 
National Park and areas of 
central Idaho. A Wyoming 
judge rejected a request 
filed by farmers and ranch- 
ers to halt the government 
effort to restore the wolf 
population, arguing that be- 
cause the natural predators 
prefer wild game to live- 
stock, they will not decimate 
sheep and cattle popula- 
tions. The wolves were re- 
moved from the region in 
the 1920s to clear the way 
for livestock, but now they 
are needed to control deer, 
moose and elk that are 
reaching record numbers. 


THE ARTS & MEDIA 


Grammy Nominees 

Veterans excelled in many cat- 
egories. For Album of the 
Year: Tony Bennett’s Tv Un- 
plugged; The 3 Tenors in Con- 
cert 1994 (starring José Car- 
reras, Placido Domingo and 
Luciano Pavarotti); Eric Clap- 
ton’s From the Cradle; Longing 
in Their Hearts by Bonnie 
Raitt—plus an eponymous al- 
bum by comparative newcom- 
er Seal. Five nominations each 
went to Babyface, Sheryl 
Crow, Elton John, Bonnie 
Raitt and Bruce Springsteen. 


SPORT 


Nebraska Tops Penn State 
The college-football champi- 
onship was won not on the 
playing field but at the polls. 
The Nebraska Cornhuskers, 
with 13 wins and no losses, 
swept both the Associated 
Press and the USA Today/CNN 
poll. But the final New York 
Times computer rankings put 
the Penn State Nittany Lions, 
also undefeated, on top. 
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THE Most 


NOW YOU CAN GET THE 
PROVEN BENEFITS OF 
AEROBIC EXERCISE WITH 
THE ADDED BENEFITS OF 
STRENGTH CONDITIONING, 
AT ONE TIME, ON ONE 
EXERCISER! 


Fitness experts have recently 
discovered the extraordinary benefits of 
strength aerobics. This revolutionary 
breakthrough combines the familiar ben 
efits of aerobic exercise with the added 
advantages of strength conditioning, 
which new research recommends for a 
more balanced fitness program 

Imagine! the proven value 
of cardiovascular exercise that makes 
you look and feel better, plus the added 
development of muscle conditioning 
for more body strength and shape. 

Until now, to get the benefits of 
strength aerobics exercise you had to do 
separate aerobic and strength training 
workouts or interval training, either of 
which can be very time-consuming 
and intense. 

It took NordicTrack, America’s 
leader in fitness equipment, to harness 
this unique concept and create an exer- 
ciser that gives you a complete strength 
aerobics workout, at one time, on one 
machine. It’s the fastest, easiest, most effi 
cient way to achieve your fitness goals 


How A StrengthAerobics 
Exerciser Gives You Two 
Workouts On One 
Machine. 


According to Dr. Kenneth Cooper, 
founder of the Cooper Institute for 
Aerobics, “Aerobic and strength 
exercise, performed together, is 
probably the most time-effective 
workout one can do. It creates a 
synergistic effect that helps build 
both cardiovascular and muscular 
Strength and endurance at the 
same time.” 


ORCE Ns Key y:\ ie Bopy EXERCISE 


EMAcRoBICS” 


A NordicTrack StrengthAerobics 
exerciser starts by exercising both your 
upper and lower body in a continuous 
natural motion, This gives you the heart- 
and lung-pumping benefits of a total-body 
aerobic workout the most effective 
way (0 strengthen your cardiovascular 
endurance 

Next, because 65% of your muscles 
are located in your upper body, we added 
a variable-resistance strength condition- 
ing component to the upper-body exercis- 
er. This patented twin-cam resistance 
mechanism allows you to tighten the 
push and pull of the arm poles to build 
upper-body muscle strength 

In addition, the arm poles are 
ergonomically designed with special 
multi-position hand grips. You simply 
change your gnip to target your workout 
to a specific major muscle group in your 
upper body 


Get Unprecedented 
Workout Results In 
Less Time. 

\ StrengthAerobics exerciser shapes 
and tones your muscles, builds your 
endurance and cardiovascular fit- 
ness, increases your energy, and 
burns calories and sheds weight — 
effectively, efficiently and quickly. 
And it's as easy and enjoyable to use as it 
is efficient and effective 

What's more, a strength aerobics 
workout can actually produce an additive 
effect that helps increase cardiovascular 
fitness and muscle strength — in half 
the time — it takes to perform each 
workout separately 

Very simply, a StrengthAerobics 
exerciser available in a treadmill 
or skier model — gives you the best, 
most comprehensive workout in the 
shortest time 


The World's Most Dynamic Total-Body Exerciser. 
STRENGTH aerobics” 


TREADMILL 
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¢ Control # Ergonomically 

panel designed, 

features variable- 

indepen- resistance arm 

dent, fully poles with 

adjustable multi-position 

resistance hand grips so 

controls to you can 

tailor your emphasize 

workout, your muscle 

and an elec. groups 

tronic work- differently 

out monitor 

to gauge it 

¢ Patented, ¢ Patented 
twin-cam flywheel 
resistance provides a 
system mirrors comfortable, 
your body’s low-impact 
natural strength workout 
curve to that’s easy 
optimize your on your legs, 
strength hips and back 
development 


¢ Safe, smooth nonmotorized treadmill deck allows 
your legs and hips to work at full intensity so you 
can reap the full benefits of your workout 


Call 1 -800-441-3405 Ext. CR2A5 


or write: NordicTrack StrengthAerobics 
Dept. CR2A5, 104 Peavey Road, 


Chaska, MN 55318-2355 


Nordic rack 


Best of all, it's fram NordicTrack, A CML Company. 
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MASTER | 


OF THE HOUSE 


Ina flurry of festivity and legislative reform, Newt Gingrich 
ascends and Washington becomes a town with two bosses 
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CONQUEROR NEWT: Photojournalists are 
almost never given access to the House 
floor. A special exception was made for a 
Time photographer on exclusive 
assignment with the new Speaker 


By RICHARDLACAYO 


HE DAY HAD AN ODD FAMILIARITY ABOUT IT. IT BEGAN WITH A 

worship service for the newly elected leader. The formal 

swearing-in ceremony, after a night of festivities, began at high 

noon. After the oath, he gave an inaugural address designed to 

reach out to all Americans, to rally the nation to work together 

for a great common future. The network anchors broadcast live from 

Washington, and the new leader was photographed gazing at the Wash- 
ington Monument and embracing his mother. 

If it wasn’t a presidential inauguration in fact, it was certainly so in 


spirit—an investiture of 
power in the new Speaker 
of the House of Representa- 
tives that is unprecedented 
in the nation’s history. Off- 
cially the ceremony marked 
the opening of the 104th 
Congress, but more impor- 
tant, it marked the begin- YES 
ning of an extraordinary pe- 

riod in American history in NO 
which the President of the 
United States will in effect 
share power with the 
Speaker of the House. 

An obscure figure to 
most Americans only a few 
months ago, Newt Gingrich 
of Georgia, sworn in as the 
58th Speaker of the House 
on Wednesday, thus com- 
pleted an extraordinarily 
rapid rise to power. His in- 
augural speech moved well 
beyond the harsh partisan 
message that brought him 
to power, and his first meet- 
ing with the newly circum- 
scribed President was an 
elaborate exercise in concil- 
iation and cooperation. But 
the House reforms that be- 
gan, as he had promised, on 
Day One came swift and 
bold, and the orderly procession of the 
votes demonstrated the security of his hold 
on both the House and the nation’s agenda. 

With a history professor's sense of occa- 
sion, a futurist’s grasp of possibilities and a 
politician’s dexterity with symbols, Gingrich 
brought two gavels with him that day. The 
first—a link to the past and a token of how 
long the G.o.P. had waited to regain power 
had belonged to Joseph Martin of Massa- 
chusetts, the last Republican Speaker, who 
relinquished it to the Democrats 40 years 
ago. The other, a jumbo mallet suggestive of 
Gingrich’s power and willingness to use it, 
was donated by a fan. On opening day he fa- 
vored the big one. 


TOO FAR 


NOT FAR 
ENOUGH 


BOB DOLE 


NEWT 
GINGRICH 
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Will the proposals 
acted on this week 


by Congress bring 
significant reform 
to Congress? 





Have these proposals 


gone too far? 





ABOUT RIGHT 


% having a favorable 


impression of: 


BILL CLINTON 54% 





From a telephone pol! of 609 adult Amencans taken 
for Tamer cn Jan. § Oy Yankelovich Partners ioc 
Saenpling erro: is 24%. “Not sures” ometind 


In a House that voters 
have refashioned with dyna- 
mite, Gingrich’s gavel rep- 
resents to his followers the 
instrument by which the 
rubble could be bounced 
into a new political arrange- 
ment, one that Republicans 


59% could dominate for years to 
come. It was that prospect, 
29% the blood-tingling thought 
that they might be witness- 
ing the start of a G.o.P. mil- 
lennium, that brought a real 
fervor to the Republican 
11% side of the House on their 
marathon opening day. 
“Newt, Newt, Newt!” they 
chanted. “It’s a whole Newt 
3% world!” 

The contrast with the 
members of the ancien re- 
gime was startling. The Re- 
publicans of the 104th Con- 
gress are largely white, male 
and strikingly young. The 

white males among the dev- 
49% astated Democratic ranks 

are older and tired looking. 
32% As Gingrich prepared to 

give his surprisingly concil- 
iatory opening address, sev- 
eral vanquished Democrat- 
ic committee chairmen 
among them former Foreign Affairs chair- 
man Lee Hamilton of Indiana—paced the 
back aisles, pale ghosts of caucuses past. One 
chose to look at the bright side. As chairman, 
he said, “you're dealing with a bunch of little 
rug rats whining about what they want and 
what they didn't get.” Ceding power is “like 
getting out of the day-care business. All of a 
sudden, it looks like a good deal.” So is Newt 
Gingrich nanny to the nation? He will cer- 
tainly get to conciliate and cajole, to deal and 


Gingrich puts the 
last touches on his speech, above, shares a 
backstage laugh with Gephardt, lower right, 
then heads for the Speaker's chair amid 
cheers from both sides of the aisle 
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dole out, to demand and deliver—with all 
the clout of a victorious revolutionary, with 
all the prestige of a virtual President 


The actual and virtual Presidents pre 
pared for the week with different evocations 
of political power. Clinton spent the first few 
days in Arkansas on vacation. He did not 
seem like a man with many worries as he 
went duck hunting with four old friends in 
the east Arkansas lowlands. Ata local restau- 
rant he chatted up patrons and posed for 
pictures. Still, he was winsome and a little 
wistful, enthusiastic about his home state, 


reluctant about returning to Washington. 
Referring to birds he had seen earlier, sitting 
by the hundreds in fields along the road, he 
said, “I identify with those little ducks out 
there.” Unlike in Washington, he noted, it is 
illegal in Arkansas to shoot sitting ducks 
from the roadway. 

Clinton had no sooner returned to Little 
Rock from his hunting trip than he changed 
clothes and headed off again for the two- 
hour drive to Hope. For 15 minutes he stood 
alone at his mother’s grave. Then he headed 
to a nearby hospital, where his 90-year-old 
great uncle, Oren (“Buddy”) Grisham, was 


ailing and near death. The next day he flew 
back to Washington, his “batteries re- 
charged” and his “roots watered.” 

For Gingrich, the New Year brought a 
barrage of activity as aides fluttered around 
making preparations for the triumphant en- 
try into the capital. The two days before the 
swearing in would be packed with meetings 
and dinners, culminating on Tuesday with a 
farewell breakfast sponsored by supporters 
at a school gym in Roswell, Georgia. And 
then he was off on a chartered Delta flight to 
the capital, landing at Dulles International 
Airport at about 1 p.m., en route to more par- 
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Gingrich exults, above left, with Rich Galen and Tony Blankley, his former and current press secretaries, and 
consultant Joe Gaylord; with Dole, above right, on CBS This Morning. Later he hugs his mother in the aftermath of the Connie Chung interview 
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veir unhappiness. 


ties, more meetings. But there was a differ- 
ence. Gingrich was on his way to becoming 
second in the line of succession—after Al 
Gore—to the presidency. Immediately upon 
his arrival, Capitol security surrounded him 
with a constant cordon. The populist, how- 
ever, kept an eye on symbolism. Instead of 
traveling in a line of sedans, Gingrich 
packed himself, his aides and his security 
into a Plymouth Suburban—the limo of the 
new American order. 

Two family incidents contributed a cer- 
tain spontaneity to the new Speaker's week. 
He blew up over the TV interview in which 
Connie Chung elicited from his mother the 
whispered confession that Gingrich had 
called the First Lady “a bitch.” “Connie 
Chung should apologize,” Newt said. And 
then, at Newt’s moment of triumph, Bob 
Gingrich, his father, chose not to join in a 
standing ovation. Newt has admitted that 
his relationship with his adoptive father has 
always been distant. Newt had called Bob a 
few weeks earlier to break the ice. “I want to 
thank you for being an influence in my life,” 
said the Speaker-to-be. “You had a great 
deal to do with me being where I am today.” 
Bob Gingrich could only listen in silence. 
Last week he was almost as taciturn, ex- 
plaining his decision to sit simply: “After the 
third standing ovation, it gets a little old” 
Said the Speaker of his father: “He is a good 
infantryman who is highly disciplined and 
deeply trained to avoid emotion.” As for 
himself, Newt admitted the excitement was 
getting to him, but he was holding his emo- 
tions in check. “I don’t want to break down.” 


Some Democrats did not mask their un- 
happiness. As Gingrich gave his speech, 
Representative Maxine Waters of California 
decided she wasn't going to bother to fake it. 
As her colleagues clapped at the nicer senti- 
ments of Gingrich’s speech—and even rose 
to applaud him several times—Waters sat 
fixed in her seat, glowering. For part of the 
speech, she even left the chamber. But oth- 
ers in her party were willing to marvel. 

Indeed, Clinton was more than concilia- 
tory when he met with Gingrich on Thurs- 
day—and the new Speaker was affable in re- 
turn. “God knows what they could have 
gotten my mother to say,” Clinton joked, 
joining Gingrich in his mockery of the press. 
To complete the reconciliations, Gingrich 
and his mother later accepted a handwritten 
invitation to the White House from Mrs. 
Clinton—hereafter to be known as the gra- 
cious First Lady. When Gingrich emerged 
from the White House, he said he sensed “a 
very real willingness to try to find a way to try 
to work together.” The White House liked 
much of what Gingrich said. For example, 
on who could offer the bigger tax cuts: “We 





DIVIDING LINE 


Jack E. White 


Deal with the Devil 


ET’S FACE IT; TO MOST AFRICAN AMERICANS NEWT GINGRICH IS ONE 
scary white man. “He's black folks’ worst nightmare, a meanspirited 
bigot who thinks he’s supposed to tear down everything we've built up,” 
says Les Kimber, founder of the Fresno-based weekly California Advo- 
cate. Brooklyn Congressman Major Owens predicts that Gingrich’s war on the 
welfare state will actually cause black children to starve. “These élitists under 
Gingrich will stop at nothing. They really don’t care if people live or die.” 

The anxiety is understandable, if grossly exaggerated. Blacks have ample 
reason to mistrust a party that owes so much of its success to playing up white 
resentments. Moreover, black political clout in Congress has plummeted, some 
key civil rights groups are in disarray, and some fear Bill Clinton may lurch to the 
right in a desperate re-election strategy. As Ronald Walters, a Howard Universi- 
ty political scientist puts it, “We're on the defensive across the board.” 

But politics need not be a zero-sum game, in which G.o.P. gains always mean 
black losses. Despite their obvious differences, the two groups share much com- 
mon ground, and given the power that Gingrich wields, it makes sense to bar- 
gain with him. Growing numbers 
of blacks have become restive 
within the Democratic Party, 
which they feel takes their votes 
for granted. There is more talk 
than ever these days about ways 
to increase black political inde- 
pendence. Many blacks who now 
vote Democratic are much more 
in tune with Republican posi- 
tions on social issues. “Republi- 
cans at this time are standing for 
some things that we, as religious 
people, would like to see from the 
Democratic Party,” says Bishop 
Eddie Long, pastor of New Birth 
Missionary Baptist Church in 
suburban Atlanta. “We're anti- 
abortion, pro-prayer in school, and we have a problem with gays in the military.” 

Nearly half of black voters in California supported Proposition 187, which 
would bar illegal immigrants from receiving most government services. In 1992 
Wayne R. Bryant, a black state legislator, drafted the law that made New Jersey 
the first state to deny additional cash benefits to welfare mothers who give birth 
to another child. And while Gingrich’s proposal to bring back orphanages has 
been denounced as a racist attack on black families, one of the first proponents 
of the idea was Joyce Ladner, a distinguished black sociologist. 

So why aren't more blacks checking in to Gingrich’s Home for Wayward 
Democrats? Because some G.0.P. politicians have become so dependent on ra- 
cially coded campaigning that it amounts to political substance abuse. These Re- 
publicans seem to believe that without a subtle infusion of bigotry, their core 
message will fall flat, even with angry white men. 

It’s time to kick the habit. Playing on racial fears may be a winning election 
strategy, but it is incompatible with Gingrich’s stated dream of becoming a lead- 
er for all America. One can only hope Gingrich was sincere in his speech to Con- 
gress last week when he reached out to blacks. He said he had “seldom been 
more shaken” than when a member of the Black Caucus told him of visiting a 
first-grade class and realizing that 1 of 4 or 5 of the boys would either be dead or 
in jail within 15 years. He added, “I don’t know why, but—maybe because I visit 
a lot of schools—that got through. I mean, that personalized it. That made it 
real.” That could mean Gingrich is serious about shedding his party’s whites- 
only image. If so, blacks ought to meet him halfway—if only to temper the wilder 
impulses of one very scary white man. ® 


Gingrich: Preaching to the choir last week 
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cannot have a bidding war. We made that 
mistake in the 80s. We ought to set a param 
eter with regards to the tax cut.” To Treasury i- 
Secretary-designate Bob Rubin, Gingrich 
said, “We don’t want to do anything that 
hurts us in terms of the markets.” The White 
House took that asa sign the Speaker may be 
willing to scale back some of his plans. 

The amity masked huge differences that 
will produce tough fights in the next 
months. But the congeniality was in some 
ways an expression of a mutual political 
anxiety. Gingrich and Clinton understand 
that politics has become tremendously vola- 
tile, with voters willing to punish failure 
without regard to party or personality 


ITH THAT IN MIND, 

Gingrich quickly at- 

tended to his power 

base and putting his 

House in order. One 

of the most popular 

new reforms made 

House members subject to the same em- 
ployment laws imposed on all other Ameri- 
cans. But other changes in rules, though 
more arcane, are just as crucial and wel- 
come: among them, eliminating three com- 
mittees and 25 subcommittees, cutting the 

size of committee staffs by a third, limiting 
chairmen to six years on the job and the 
Speaker to eight. The Democrats were skep- 
tical. “Eliminating the Merchant Marine 

Committee? Big deal!” scoffed Charles 

Schumer of New York. 
For Gingrich, however, the most signifi- 
cant effect of the new measures is that they 

have restored to the Speaker much of the 

power that had made its way into the hands 
of willful and independent committee chair 
men. Under the old system those chairmen 





seemed destined to rule their baronies for 
life. Torn between the demands of the 
Speaker and those of his chairman, a lowly 
Congressman had no choice but to side with 
the one who could make his life more miser- 
able—and that was rarely the Speaker. As 
Speaker, Gingrich appoints all chairmen, 
and from the outset he demonstrated that he 
won't hesitate to discard once sacred rules of 
seniority if they keep him from appointing 
those who will more closely follow his vision 
and authority. With the term limits for chair- 
men the House approved last week, Ging- 
rich ensures a whole crop of would-be suc- 
cessors all anxious to stay in his good graces 
for, the electorate willing, the next eight 
years. 

By cutting out committees entirely or re- 
ducing them in size, Gingrich eliminates 

At 2a.m. Gingrich 


unwinds with Senator Connie Mack, right, 
and Representative Robert Walker 
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some of the opportunity for pac money to 
flow to lawmakers from the industries they 
oversee—money that can make lawmakers 
loyal to outside masters. If fewer Republi- 
cans are getting PAC money from agribusi- 
ness, for example, the Speaker may have less 
trouble commanding party loyalty in any 
vote to cut, say, farm subsidies. To achieve a 
similar end, some of the most powerful com- 
mittees have had their authority reduced. 
Still, Gingrich didn’t pare back all of the 
sprawl. Ways and Means, for instance, is a 
magnet for campaign contributions because 
it controls the tax code. Chairman Bill Ar- 
cher was willing to make do with 29 mem- 
bers, but demand for seats was so high that 
Gingrich made it 35. 

Before Gingrich’s ascendance, Robert 
Dole was the G.0.P,’s equivalent of a shadow 
President. At Newt’s inaugural last week, 
the Senator from Kansas watched from the 
sidelines. He quickly exited after the festivi- 
ties were over. Asked by TIME for his view of 
the events, he simply said, “I'd better get 
back to work.” In the Senate the newly in- 
stalled majority leader gave a speech more 
characteristic of Gingrich than the one the 
Speaker actually delivered, promising “to 
cut federal programs from A to Z, from Am- 
trak to zoological studies.” 

And the real President? His strategists 
say the new tactic with Gingrich and the Re- 
publicans is to compromise where possi- 
ble—but to keep the option to fight on prin- 
ciple where necessary. In fact, Clinton aides 
actually look forward to the first presidential 
veto—perhaps to counter G.O.P. moves 
against Head Start, the Goals 2000 educa- 
tion bill, the Brady bill or attempts to strip 
the crime bill of the assault-weapons ban. 
The White House has seen polls and focus- 
group studies that show voters do not be- 
lieve Clinton will stand by any principles. 
Where Clinton draws the line and has fights, 
says a top White House official, is going to be 
crucial to the “President's image with the 
American people.” The veto is key. Says 
Representative George Miller, a California 
Democrat: “It’s the nuclear weapon of 
American politics. You don’t threaten it 
lightly, and you don't use it lightly.” Miller 
doubts Clinton will have the resolve to use it 
effectively. 

For now, the President talks amiably 
with the virtual President, even as his lieu- 
tenants prepare for war. Last week Demo- 
cratic whip David Bonior threatened that 
if the Republicans try to railroad bills 
through, “we'll blow up the tracks.” Per- 
haps they will try. But pure obstructionism 
won't help Clinton or the Democrats, and 
there are now two engineers driving the 
train. —Reported by James Carney and 
Karen Tumulty/Washington 
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THE POLITICAL INTERE 


Michael Kramer 


A Poverty of Compassion 





AS THAT A NEW NEWT DELIVERING HIS INAUGU- 
ral address as Superspeaker last week? It cer- 
tainly seemed to be. The meanspirited rantings 
Gingrich’s conservative audiences eagerly ex- 
pect were gone, In their place, as Representative Charles 
Schumer says, was a speech “most any liberal Democrat” 
could have given, a talk remarkable for its professed 
compassion. “You can’t believe in the Good Samaritan,” 
Gingrich said, “and explain that as long as business is 
making money we can walk by a fellow American who's 
hurt and not do something.” Newt even acknowledged 
that his pet project, a balanced-budget amendment to | 
the Constitution, lacked “the moral urgency of coming | 
to grips with what’s happening to the poorest Americans.” 
Has the Leader of the Revolu- 
tion gone soft? Don’t count on it. 
In the midst of passing overdue 
congressional reforms, for which 
Gingrich deserves great credit, 
the Republicans approved a bill 
requiring a three-fifths vote to 
raise income taxes. A great idea— 
if you’re rich. The change applies 
only to the most progressive form 
of taxation, the one that forces the 
well-off to pay more than others. 
All the government's other reve- 
nue raisers—from national-park 
admission fees to gas and cigarette 
taxes—can still be hiked by major- 
ity vote. Those levies, which will 
probably rise if Newt’s other tax- 
cutting schemes become law, are 
the regressive ones, which hit the 
middle class and poor hardest. 
Make no mistake. Upward income 
redistribution—leaving the less 
fortunate less protected—is part of 
what Newt's revolution is about. 
By definition, revolutions revolt against something. 
Newt's target is the “current welfare state,” which owes its 
shape to Lyndon Johnson’s War on Poverty. Thirty years 
ago to the day of Gingrich’s speech last week, L.B.J. urged 
Congress to pass Medicare, one of the many programs he 
promised would “eliminate poverty from the land.” They 
haven't, of course, and that’s what spurs the G.o.p. critique. 
Between 1965 and 1992, the gross national product grew 
53.2%. Yet 38 million Americans (including 14.6 million 
children, or 1 of every 5 kids) still live in poverty—a 
higher percentage of the population than when L.B.]. left 
office in 1969. Therefore, say the Republicans, the war 
failed, and its programs should be cut or wiped out entire- 
ly—which is the clear import of the fiscal policies Gingrich 
proposes. 
For openers, Gingrich would cap the antipoverty pro- 
grams’ expenditures. The poor would still be entitled to 
help, but benefits would decrease, in some cases dramati- 








In Appalachia: L.B.J. visits those needing help 


cally. The crunch would really come as Gingrich moved to 
balance the budget by 2002. With Social Security deemed 
untouchable and defense spending scheduled to rise, 
about a trillion dollars would have to be cut over the next 
seven years to meet that goal. The antipoverty programs 
would be whacked severely. A White House estimate the 
G.O.P. does not dispute projects that 5 million children, 
half of those supported under the $23 billion-a-year Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children program (arpc), could 
be denied assistance. 

Some of the nation’s antipoverty programs require 
overhauling. But before the cleaver is swung, it would be 
wise to consider some facts about poverty and its causes: 

Far more than a lack of morals, as claimed by critics, it 
is the declining number of decent- 
wage jobs and an increasingly in- 
equitable distribution of wealth 
that account for the pervasiveness, 
persistence and growth of poverty. 
“For the first time,’ says North- 
western University’s Rebecca 
Blank, one of the nation’s leading 
poverty economists, “decreases in 
poverty no longer accompany eco- 
nomic growth. This is because the 
median family income, which reg- 
istered almost no growth in the 
1970s and 1980s, is now actually 
declining. The welfare rolls are not 
increasing because of generous 
benefits or because single mothers 
are working less. They’re working 
more,’ while the  inflation- 
adjusted value of the main anti- 
poverty programs, food stamps 
and AFDC, has declined by 26% be- 
tween 1972 and 1992. 

As staggering as the numbers 
are, the situation would be far 
worse if the War on Poverty had not been waged. Medic- 
aid, for example, is responsible for ending malnutrition- 
related diseases, which were rampant before L.B.J’s war 
began. Is that a program we really want to cut? This is 
just one of the many questions the better-off had better 
think seriously about before the anger and frustration so 
many Americans feel about their own financial status 
causes the nation to look at the poor and say, “The hell with 
them.” 

For “them” is really “us.” Millions of Americans are 
only one disaster away from poverty. A divorce, an arrest, a 
disabling illness can destroy a working family’s financial 
resources. It’s fine to be charmed by Newt’s revolution— 
some of his prescriptions deserve support—but we should 
think twice before we cut. “Poverty,” said that ancient fu- 
turist Aristotle, “is the parent of crime and revolution’—a 
wise warning about an upheaval far different from the one 
Gingrich has in mind. 
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@ SOCIETY 


Fear in the Land 


The latest abortion-clinic killings—and the support 
for them—inspire new anxiety on both sides 


By JILL SMOLOWE 
HOUGH JOHN C. SALVI III—THE MAN 
charged with closing out 1994 by 
shooting up three abortion clinics, 
killing two people and wounding five 

others—was under lock and 
key last week, the reverbera- 
tions of his two-day rampage 
could be felt from coast to 
coast, In St. Louis, Missouri, 
the Reproductive Health Ser- 
vices clinic is purchasing an 
intercom so that the security 
guard posted outside can re 
lay messages without having 
to open the front door. The 
Choices Women’s Medical 
Center in New York City, 
which is already patrolled by 
armed guards, made plans to 
install a metal detector. Even 
Dr. George Tiller of Wichita, 
Kansas, who has practiced un- 
der the tightest security since 
he was shot by Rachelle Shan- 
non in 1993, felt a new level of 
anxiety. “The turning point in 
our profession occurred last 
week,” he said, “when inno- 
cent bystanders, as it were, 
were slaughtered.” 

It is too early to tell wheth- 
er Salvi's alleged rampage will 
ultimately foster a new sense 
of restraint or raise the level 
of hostility in the country’s 
rancorous—and increasingly 
deadly—abortion debate. But 
few doubt that the shootings 
in Brookline, Massachusetts, 
and Norfolk, Virginia—and 
the vocal support for these ac- 
tions from some antiabortion 
extremists—have altered the 
landscape even more drasti- 
cally than the earlier murders 
of two doctors in Pensacola, 


is not guilty 


Florida. If pro-choice forces now fear more 
for their lives, some antiabortion advocates 
fear for the future of their cause. “What 
Salvi has done has pushed the movement 
back years,” says Serrin Foster of Feminists 
for Life of America. “People who want 
to support the pro-life movement are 
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PLEADING: Salvi says he 





now reticent to come out and say they're 
pro-life.” 
Indeed, in Massachusetts the killings 
prompted local antiabortion groups to ad- 
mit a possibility they have long resisted: 
that “peaceful” protests using such incen- 
diary epithets as murderer 
and baby killer may create a 

= climate for acts of lethal vio- 
lence. “The rhetoric doesn't 
help in any respect,” says Phil- 
ip Lawler, spokesman for the 
Boston chapter of Operation 
Rescue. “We're learning that 
it doesn’t help to be shouting 
things.” 

In a startling move, Ber- 
nard Cardinal Law of Boston 
called last week for a morato- 
rium on all demonstrations 
outside abortion clinics to 
prevent “anything which 
might engender anger or 
some other form of violence.” 
Instead, he wrote in the Arch- 
diocesan paper the Pilot, he 
will designate five churches 
for antiabortion prayer vigils. 
“It is very significant when a 
prominent bishop asks pro- 
lifers to roll back their activi- 
ties,” says Lawler. But while 
the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops supported 
Law’s action in the Boston 
area, it stressed that each 
bishop is sovereign in his 
own diocese and that there is 
no plan to call for a national 
moratorium. 

Salvi’s deeds also sparked 
the Clinton Administration 
to action. Although Attorney 
General Janet Reno reiterated 
that federal resources are lim- 
ited—there are 1,500 clinics 
nationwide and only 2,100 
U.S. marshals—and that re- 

sponsibility for preventing and prosecut- 
ing clinie attacks “falls primarily to state 
and local officials,” Clinton ordered the 94 
U.S. attorneys to create task forces for im- 
proving the security of abortion providers. 
The Justice Department also initiated its 
first civil suit under the Freedom of Access 
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PRAISING: In Norfolk, where Salvi was detained for six 


to Clinic Entrances Act of 1994, asking the 
federal court in Cleveland, Ohio, to order 
antiabortion activist Alan Smith to stop ha- 
rassing abortion-clinic doctor Gerald Ap- 
plegate and his wife. The suit, which 
charges that Smith tried to run Applegate 
off the road and shouted, “I’m going to 
teach you, baby killer,” calls for penalties of 
up to $10,000. 

But beyond Boston and the Beltway, 
the soul searching was minimal among 
antiabortion forces eager to distance them- 
selves from Salvi’s actions and soldier on. 
“If we go away, it’s like we are conceding 
guilt,” said Joseph Scheidler, executive di- 
rector of Chicago's Pro-Life Action League. 
He blames the escalating violence on the 
FACE law and the buffer zones enforced by 
some local authorities to prevent block- 
ades. “If you make it tougher to have 
peaceful protests,” he argues, “this will give 
people a rationale to have violent protests.” 

The Rev. Flip Benham, national direc- 
tor of Operation Rescue, also predicted es- 
calating violence. “There is little that feder- 
al marshals or anyone else can do to halt 
this murder and violence,” he said. “We 
will not have peace outside the womb until 
peace is restored within the womb.” Mean- 


while, the Rev. Donald Spitz, the director 
of Pro-Life Virginia, camped outside Salvi’s 
Norfolk jail cell using a bullhorn to bellow, 
“We love you! Thank you for what you did 
in the name of Jesus!” 

If Spitz’s views are anathema to most 
Americans who oppose abortion (and 
polls indicate only a minority do), they 
may be increasingly representative of 
those who still protest regularly outside 
abortion clinics. According to Dallas Blan- 
chard, a sociology professor at the Univer- 
sity of West Florida, membership in mod- 
erate right-to-life groups has dwindled 


MOURNING: Prayers at a clinic where an employee was killed 





nationwide in recent years as the move 
ment has grown more violent. “Fewer 
people want to be identified with bomb- 
ings and murders,” he says. “But those 
who are left tend to be the most radical.” 
Blanchard is helping the National Abor- 
tion Federation computerize its data on 
clinic attacks—since 1976, the federation 
has counted more than 3,000 violent or 
threatening incidents—in hopes of devel 
oping a profile of violence-prone activists. 
Antiabortion forces depict Salvi as a 
solo nut case, and there is certainly evi- 
dence of mental instability in the days 
preceding the attacks. He 
disrupted a Christmas Eve 

) Mass at St. Elizabeth's 
Catholic Church in Sea 
¢ brook, New Hampshire, by 
walking to the altar and 
. calling the priest a “whore,” 
then shouting vulgarities 
= at the congregants. Last 
week Salvi released a ram- 
bling six-page statement in 
which he said, “I wish to re- 
ceive the death penalty” if 
convicted, and “I will be- 
come a Catholic priest” if 
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ix | days, one family held handwritten signs and bowed in prayer to show support for the man charged in the abortion-clinic killings 


acquitted. His seemingly paranoid rant- 
ings about the jail food—“The grits ap- 
peared to have semen in them”—may pave 
the way for an insanity defense. 

But there were also clues, albeit incon 
clusive ones, that Salvi had at least some 
contact with other abortion foes. Investi- 
gators retrieved from Salvi’s pickup truck 
a receipt bearing a name that closely re- 
sembled Massachusetts Citizens for Life, 
moderate antiabortion 
group. Frances Hogan, the organization's 
former president, says Salvi attended one 
of her group's meetings but found its ef- 
forts too moderate. “His name is on no 
membership or donor list of ours,” she 
says. The Boston Globe reported that a po- 
lice Salvi’s New Hampshire 
apartment turned up the name and phone 
number of Spitz, and authorities are still 
trying to explain why Salvi traveled to 
Norfolk—Spitz’s home base—to continue 
his shooting, bypassing dozens of abortion 
providers between New Hampshire and 
Virginia. Spitz dismissed the notion of a 
conspiracy as a “fabrication of the pro- 
abort mind and the Justice Department.” 

At the Justice Department, where in- 
vestigators are tracking down leads for a 


the state’s most 


search of 
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federal grand jury in Alexandria, Virginia, 
that is looking into antiabortion violence 
nationwide, several officials told TiME they 
had turned up no hard evidence that major 
right-to-life groups have directed or fi- 
nanced the rash of clinic attacks. Though 
investigators have discovered such dis- 
turbing items as a fringe group’s manual of- 
fering bombmaking instructions, they have 
not turned up evidence of smaller conspir- 
acies. Launching their investigation after 
last July’s murder of Dr. John Britton and 
his escort in Pensacola, FBI officials say 
they have proceeded gingerly, mindful of 
the abuses in the 1960s when J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver spied on civil rights leaders in an at- 
tempt to identify a violent radical 
underground. 

Pro-choice activists counter that the 
feds haven't looked hard enough. “We 
have lots of questions on the financing,” 
says Eleanor Smeal, president of the Fem- 
inist Majority Foundation. “Where did 
Hill get $72,000 to pay for his house in 
cash? Salvi had $1,277 in cash in his truck.” 
Answers to such questions may emerge 
from the nine-year-old lawsuit brought by 
the National Organization for Women 
against Scheidler of Chicago's Pro-Life Ac- 
tion League. Now amended the suit in 1989 
to include claims under rico, the federal 
racketeering law. After wending its way to 
the U.S. Supreme Court, the case is now 
stalled in procedural wrangling in the fed- 
eral court in Chicago. 

Meanwhile, Virginia authorities have 
agreed to defer prosecution of Salvi on 
charges of firing 23 bullets into a Norfolk 
clinic while Massachusetts pursues two 
counts of murder and five counts of armed 
assault with intent to murder, all of which 
could put him away for life. Though Massa- 
chusetts has no death penalty, U.S. Attor- 
ney Donald Stern of Boston may seek to in- 
dict Salvi under a provision of the 1994 
crime bill that allows for the death penalty 
in cases of “gun murders” during the com- 
mission of a federal crime. 

As for the future of the abortion debate, 
both sides anticipate more violence. 
Planned Parenthood president Pam Mar- 
aldo, who informally polled some of the or- 
ganization’s 922 clinics last week, says, 
“The number of threats has increased 
markedly. This is open season for antiabor- 
tion activists.” Lawler of Operation Rescue 
in Massachusetts is just as nervous. “It is a 
time when pro-lifers should start worrying 
about their own personal security,” he says. 
“When crazy people start shooting, you 
can't control where the next crazy will 
come from.” If that is the most important 
lesson Lawler draws from Salvi’s lunacy, 
then the abortion wars may be far from 
over. —Reported by Sam Allis/Boston, 
Wendy Cole/Wichita, Jenifer Mattos/New York and 
Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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Margaret Carlson 


Muzzle the B Word 


F IT HAD BEEN A LESS ABUSIVE WORD THAN “BITCH,” NEWT GINGRICH MIGHT 

not have been thrown off-message on the biggest day of his political life. 

Long after the debate is over about whether Connie Chung should have 

broadcast Kathleen Gingrich’s recollection of what her son thought of the 
First Lady, the epithet of choice against uppity women will hang in the air, a re- 
minder that women have not come such a long way. Like the word penis (before 
one was cut off), bitch (before the Speaker's mother used it) seldom found its 
way onto the nightly news. It was too sexual, too nasty to invoke outside gangsta 
rap and the barracks. “Remember,” says language expert and New York Times 
columnist William Safire, “it’s so of- 
fensive that Barbara Bush didn't use 
it but said that what Geraldine Fer- 
raro was ‘rhymes with rich?” De- 
fined by Webster as “the female of 
the dog, a lewd or immoral woman,” 
it is uttered—but usually only in pri- 
vate—about such strong women as 
Margaret Thatcher, Jeane Kirkpat- 
rick and Roseanne. Colorado Repre- 
sentative Pat Schroeder, who 
pressed for an investigation of Tail- 
hook, says she has been called the 
“Wicked Bitch of the West” for her 
trouble. T shirts trumpeting 1,952 
BULLDOGS AND 1 BITCH greeted 
Shannon Faulkner when she en- 
rolled at the all-male Citadel, where ? 
the mascot is a bulldog. Linguist 
Deborah Tannen, author of Talking 4 





contemptible thing you can say 
about a woman. Save perhaps the 
four-letter C word.” 

Even men with character flaws Hillary makes nice to Newtie and Mom 





as deep as the Grand Canyon feel entitled to hurl the insult. When Mayor Mar- 
ion Barry was caught smoking crack in a sting operation mounted by the male- 
dominated FBi1, his first reaction was, “Bitch set me up.” On the famed 911 tape, 
O.J. reportedly shouted at Nicole, “I don’t want you in my house, you bitch!” 

There is no equivalent epithet about men. Bastard and son of a bitch have 
less sting, in part because society expects—and rewards—toughness in men. The 
only comparable insult to hurl at a man is to question his manliness. The charge 
George Bush resented the most was being called “wimp.” 

So why should women be reduced to animals in heat for attending an all- 
male school or being the first woman to run for Vice President? “Bitch is the ar- 
chetypal slur against the woman who talks with certainty, makes bold state- 
ments rather than hedged ones, acts with authority,” says Tannen. “The reaction 
is, ‘Who does she think she is?’ and she will be disliked.” While men have a wide 
latitude in how they behave in public, women still have to tread a tightrope. 
Mimic in the mildest form the behavior of a male colleague, and you will be sor- 
ry. | know something about this because of the stack of hate mail that arrives if | 
so much as frown at Robert Novak on cNN’s Capital Gang. He can shout me 
down, insisting I don’t know what I'm talking about and be deluged with fan 
mail. If I go so far as to say “Let me finish,” letters arrive about how strident and 
shrill I am—and, yes, what a bitch. 

What the Clintons don’t understand as they make nice with the Gingriches is 
that the offense is not that the First Lady hasn't been gracious enough but that 
she has presumed too much. As Hillary was inviting Gingrich and Mom to the 
White House, buttons were spotted on Capitol Hill: sHE ts. @ 
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@ CONTROVERSY 


Not Fit for a King 


A dustup over the King memorial site raises questions 
about his family’s stewardship of his legacy 





OFF LIMITS: The showdown has shut King’s birthplace to all but sidewalk tours 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


ISITORS TO THE BIRTHPLACE OF 

Martin Luther King Jr. in Atlanta 

last week were astonished to find it 

locked up tight. A sign posted a 
block away declared that tours of the two- 
story Queen Anne house had been “sus- 
pended until further notice,” although 
park rangers were still conducting side- 
walk lectures about the property. 

The lockout was the immediate result 
ofa dispute between the Park Service and 
the King family over a new visitor center 
being built on the Martin Luther King 
historic site—a 23-acre parcel that en- 
compasses the birth home, the Ebenezer 
Baptist Church, King’s tomb and the 
family-run King Center for Nonviolent 
Social Change. But in a broader sense, it 
was symbolic of the troubles that have 
beset the legacy of the slain civil rights 
leader in his hometown even as the U.S. 
prepares to celebrate his birthday next 
week. 

Inevitably, the much _ publicized 
showdown prompted the larger question 
of whether Coretta Scott King, 67, and 
her son Dexter, 33—the third of her four 
children, who heads the King Center— 
still have the political standing and moral 
authority to represent Martin Luther 
King Jr’s vision. In a news conference 
about the Park Service dispute, Coretta 
King declared that “the same evil forces 


that destroyed Martin Luther King are 
now trying to destroy my family.” 

Ironically, the blowup occurred after an 
amicable 14-year partnership between the 
Park Service and the King family, which in- 
vited the federal agency to assist in adminis- 
tering everything except the Center in 1980, 
Since then, the site has become the Park 
Service's third most popular historic attrac- 
tion (after the Statue of Liberty and Phila- 
delphia’s Independence Hall). The visitor 
center, which Coretta King originally sup- 
ported, was proposed to alleviate a serious 
shortage of parking and toilet facilities be- 
fore the onslaught of 1996 Olympic crowds. 
The Park Service began construction in No- 
vember but, the King family claims, failed to 
include them in the final 
plans. 

At that point, the 
Kings declared that the 
visitor center would pre 
empt their own ambitious 
plans for an “interactive” 
museum—and the battle 
was joined. The family’s 
position infuriates com- 
munity leaders, who have 
watched the Park Service 
renovate many neighbor- 
hood homes and take an 
active role in this low-in- 
come area, while they re- 
gard the Kings as stand- 
offish outsiders. “We 
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OFF SITE: Dexter and Coretta are 
seldom seen in the neighborhood 


hardly see any of these people,” says Mta- 
manika Youngblood, who heads a local his- 
toric-preservation program. “For them to 
unilaterally decide that the National Park 
Service cannot stay in this community is not 
acceptable to us.” As for the Kings’ proposed 
museum, city councilwoman Debi Starnes 
asserts that “we have seen no plans, no time- 
table, no financing package.” 

What Atlanta has seen, unfortunately, is 
the King Center struggling on from year to 
year with little apparent direction. Founded 
by Coretta King in 1968 to instill nonviolent 
principles in future generations of civil 
rights activists, the Center now has 60 em- 
ployees and an annual budget of $5 million. 
But grants are shrinking, the deficit is rising 
(from $400,000 in 1993 to $600,000 last 
year), and King, who like her son takes no 
salary from the Center, spends much of her 
time fund raising. The Center is now chiefly 
an archive that houses King papers and 
memorabilia and sponsors King Week, an 
annual celebration of his life. Declares Da- 
vid Garrow, author of a Pulitzer prizewin- 
ning biography of King: “Given the Center’s 
20-year record of not pulling off any visibly 
successful programs, I don’t believe any- 
body should be sanguine about its ability to 
put together a museum even if the Park Ser- 
vice didn't exist.” 

Yet Dexter King believes nothing less 
will do justice to his father. “If the Park Ser 
vice gets its way, a majority of the tourists 
who come here will leave with a superficial 
understanding of my father’s teachings, his 
tory and legacy,” he said last week. “They 
will learn about the Martin Luther King Jr. 
of ‘I have a dream; but they won't learn 
much about his leadership of labor struggles 
[or] protests against the Vietnam War. They 
won't learn much about what he said about 
racism, economic oppression and the power 
of nonviolence.” Moreover, King charges, 
the Park Service has in effect been annexing 
the historic site by buying up neighborhood 
houses. 

To finance his own grand vision of in- 
teractive “edu-tainment” about the civil 
rights era, King has been 
consulting Oppenheimer 
Capital about structuring 
a tax-exempt bond offer 
ing that could eventual 
ly make the King histori- 
cal site self-supporting. 
(It now receives Park 
Service funds—another 
source of friction.) But 
with the Olympic dead- 
line looming, many At- 
lantans fear that Dexter 
King’s own dream may 
turn out to be too little, 


too late. Reported by 
Sophfronia Scott Gregory/ 
Atlanta 
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@ JUSTICE 


Guilty, Innocent, Guilty 


Despite having argued that the prisoner didn’t commit 
the crime, Texas carries out his execution 


By S.C. GWYNNE HUNTSVILLE 





HE STATE OF TEXAS HAS ARGUED, RE- 

peatedly and eloquently, that Jesse 

DeWayne Jacobs did not pull the trig- 

ger of a .38-cal. pistol that killed a 
woman named Etta Ann Urdiales in 1986. 
The state convinced a jury that Jacobs did 
not even know that his sister, who 
the prosecutor insisted was the 
trigger person, had a gun at the 
time the crime was committed. Yet 
for that crime Jesse DeWayne Ja- 
cobs became the first person exe- 
cuted by Texas in 1995. 

At 12:02 a.m. last Wednesday, 
he was strapped to a gurney in 
Huntsville state prison, his arms 
pierced by needles attached to in- 
travenous tubes that would carry a 
lethal dose of metabolic poison 
moments later. Jacobs, 44, devoted 
most of his last earthly words to 
protesting the injustice of his 
death. “There is not going to be an 
execution,” he said, his voice wa- 
vering and his eyes filled with 
tears. “This is premeditated mur- 
der by the appointed district attor- 
ney and the State of Texas. | am not 
guilty of this crime.” 

He was not the only one who 
found the circumstance of his exe- 
cution implausible, if not illegal. 
Though the U.S. Supreme Court 
curtly dismissed his final appeal by 
a vote of 6 to 3, Justice John Paul 
Stevens wrote a sharp dissent. “I 
find this course of events deeply 
troubling,” he wrote. Stevens said 
that if the prosecutor’s arguments 
at the trial of Jacobs’ sister were 
correct, “then Jacobs is innocent of 
capital murder.” Said George Ken- 
dall of the Naacp Legal Defense 
Fund: “The state should have reopened his 
case and, at the least, vacated his death sen- 
tence, if not his conviction.” Even the Vati- 
can denounced the execution as “not only 
incredible, but monstrous and absurd.” 

The story began in 1986, when Jacobs’ 
sister, Bobbie Jean Hogan, enlisted him to 
kidnap Urdiales from her Conroe, Texas, 
apartment. Urdiales was the former wife of 
Hogan’s boyfriend. She had upset Hogan by 
badgering her former husband for child- 
support money. At Hogan’s prompting, Ja- 
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cobs adbucted Urdiales from her apartment 
in Conroe, then took her to a wooded area 
where he joined his sister Bobbie. Urdiales 
was killed with a gunshot to the head, and 
her body buried in a sleeping bag. 
Jacobs initially confessed to killing Ur- 
diales. And it was plausible. After all, he had 
| been on parole in Texas since 1983 after 
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DEATH AND CONFUSION: The gurney, top, on which Jesse 
DeWayne Jacobs, left, was executed; his sister Bobbie 
Jean Hogan, right, is serving time for manslaughter 





serving part of a 25- to 50-year sentence for 
| participating in the murder of a mentally re- 
| tarded man in Illinois in 1973. Immediately 
| after Urdiales’ murder, he had gone ona six- 
month robbery spree. However, he recant- 
ed the confession at his 1987 murder trial, 
| saying that his sister had pulled the trigger. 
| Still, the state used his confession as the cen- 
| terpiece of the case against him. A jury 
found him guilty and sentenced him to 
death. 
Here the contradictions begin. Seven 








months later, at the trial of Bobbie Jean 
Hogan, Peter Speers, the same Texas dis- 
trict attorney who had prosecuted Jacobs, 
reversed himself. In that trial, he argued on 
the basis of “new evidence” that Hogan 
had pulled the trigger and that Jacobs had 
thought they were merely trying to scare 
Urdiales. At Jacobs’ murder trial, Speers 
had argued, “The simple fact is that Jesse 


Jacobs, and Jesse Jacobs alone, killed Etta 


Ann Urdiales.” But in Hogan’s trial he con- 
tradicted that, saying, “Through the course 
of it all I changed my mind about what ac- 
tually happened. And I’m convinced that 
Bobbie Hogan is the one who pulled the 
trigger.” Indeed, Jesse Jacobs became the 
central witness in that trial, and the state 
urged the jury to believe him. They did, 
and convicted Bobbie Jean Hogan. 
Her lawyers, however, convinced 
the jury that the gun had gone off 
accidentally, and thus she was sen- 
tenced to 10 years for involuntary 
manslaughter. 

Meanwhile, Jacobs remained 
on death row. He was clearly guilty 
of kidnapping, and possibly of co- 
conspiracy to murder. But he 
would have no chance to use the 
state’s contradictory prosecution of 
his sister to win a mitigation of his 
death sentence or even a new trial. 

He sought relief from several 
appeals courts, and eventually the 
Supreme Court. But then came an- 
other Texas stratagem: the attor- 
ney general's office decided that in 
Bobbie's trial, Speers had erred in 
positing Jacobs’ innocence and so 
there were no legal grounds for re- 
considering Jacobs’ sentence. 

Under Texas law, a co-conspir- 
ator to murder can be put to death. 
But he can also receive a life sen- 
tence. And the fact remains that a 
Texas jury believed Jacobs’ ac- 
count at his sister’s trial. Wrote Su- 
preme Court Justice Stevens in his 
dissent: “In my opinion, it would 
be fundamentally unfair to execute 
a person on the basis of a factual 
determination that the state has 
formally disavowed.” 

There would be no reprieve. 
Moments before his death by lethal 
injection, Jesse DeWayne Jacobs said, “I 
hope in my death that I’m a little bitty 
snowball in an avalanche that will stop all 
executions.” Small chance of that in Texas, 
where 398 people are on death row, or in 
the rest of the country, where up to 75% of 
the populace now favors the death penalty. 
As for Bobbie Jean Hogan, who may well 
have pulled the trigger, and who was a 
clear co-conspirator in Urdiales’ death, she 
could be out on parole this spring. —With 
reporting by Andrea Sachs/New York 
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Finally, a new concept in seating... 


comes to life. 
The Concept. 


Reinvent the car seat. Engineer it. 


Make it fit virtually everybody. And 


virtually every size body. 


The Car. 
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became a flexible strap that 
electromechanically adjusts to 
individual body contours. For true 
comfort, the foam was placed to 


eliminate uncomfortable pressure 
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points, then joined to the seat frame 
rather than laid over it. Finally the 
seat was tested. By hundreds of 
people who drove over 100,000 


miles. The long and short of it? 


A car seat that fits. Virtually every 
body. The all-new 1995 Riviera 
by Buick. What a concept. 
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The Chechnya war is < 
bloody mess—politically 
and militarily—with no 
good exit in sight 







By GEORGE J. CHURCH 











HE PICTURES OF BOMB-GUT- 
iccre Mmm OULI Cet LaTecMmmr: tie Mmm b) (oxere hice 
faced civilians could have 
come from Sarajevo. Footage 
of burned corpses protrud- 
ing from tank hatches might 
have been taken along the 
Highway of Death leading out of Ku- 
wait. But there was something unnerv- 
ingly different about the war in Chech- 
nya, as a government turned _ its 
military might upon its own people 
and attempted, at terrible cost to its 
own soldiers, to level their capital city. 
For all the destruction and death, 

there was no victory to be had. David 

; was defying Goliath, a Goliath that had 

held the world in fear for a half-centu- 

ry. It bred a creepy sense of things 













































‘ ‘ coming unhinged, of supposed verities 
, turned upside down, of heroes and vil- 
: . . . oe 
. lains switching roles, of future dangers 


that looked all the scarier because it 
was hard to tell which scenario to fear 
: the most. 

WE comm comelercalimuulermmertene (clorcle en eite 
! Russian army suffered when it tried 
last week to storm the Chechen capital 
of Grozny, only to be driven back from 
the city center by greatly outnum- 
porece me tie Mellicatiitilce Olcott Mirtle 
ers. Yes, everyone knew the Russian 
military was no longer the tightly disci- 
plined, overpowering army that a few 
years ago haunted the dreams of po- 
tential victims from Beijing to Bonn. It 
still came as a shock that the machine 
had deteriorated so badly—and a 
greater shock that so much of it was 
riven by dissension and insubordina- 
tion from teenage draftees who desert- 
i : ed, sometimes jumping off troop trains 
’ ; rather than going into battle, to senior 
generals who openly denounced the 





: » ee 
Kremlin’s orders and local command- 
. fo vay © ' , . ers who ignored them. Should the out- 
Xe : ‘ : 
>] baa . 2 < . The charred corpse of a Russian soldier 


atop a personnel carrier testifies to the 
human cost of the failed assault on Grozny 








side world be less worried about Russia's 
military prowess because the army seemed 
for the moment incapable of acting as an 
instrument of aggression? Or more wor- 
ried that generals who still control nuclear 
weaponry scorn the commands of their ci- 
vilian superiors? 

Then, what was to be made of Boris 
Yeltsin? Clearly he could no longer be re- 
garded as the democratic hero of Western 
myth. But had he become an old-style com- 
munist boss, turning his back on the demo- 
cratic reformers he once championed and 
throwing in his lot with militarists and ul- 
tranationalists? Or was he a befuddled, 
out-of-touch chief being manipulated, 
knowingly or unwittingly, by—well, by 
whom exactly? If there was to be a dicta- 
torial coup, would Yeltsin be its victim or 
its leader? 

Most disturbing of all was the sense that 
in this war there was no clearly defined 
right and wrong. Most outsiders felt in- 
stinctive sympathy for the Chechens as the 
victims of assault, of indiscriminate bomb- 
ing of civilians—but sympathy too for the 
hapless Russian recruits dying because of 
the ineptitude of their leaders and gener- 
als. But could anyone really cheer for Che- 
chen secession? A few voices call for letting 
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Chechen women mourn victims of a 


cluster-bomb attack, the brutal civil- 
ian deaths that stirred global dismay 





regions historically forced into the Russian 
Federation go free, like the other pieces of 
the Soviet Empire. But the U.S. and West 
European governments acknowledged 
without question Russia’s right to hold the 
country together. Analogies are never ex- 
act, but the rough equivalent of siding with 
the Chechens would be defending the right 
of heavily Mexican areas of South Texas or 
the Basque region of northern Spain to de- 
clare themselves independent nations. 
More pragmatically, a continuing mili- 
tary debacle in the northern 
might not only push the core area of Russia 
back into a police state but also trigger ad- 
ditional declarations of independence 
throughout the ethnically and culturally 
varied Federation. That could 
plunge the vast area stretching from the 
Arctic Ocean south to the Black Sea and 
from the Baltic enclave of Kaliningrad 
clear across Eurasia to the North Pacific 
into chaos or civil war. At the most ex- 
treme, some Western analysts are whisper- 
ing again a phrase last heard in 1991, when 


Caucasus 


Russian 
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the Soviet Union was breaking up: “Yugo- 
slavia with nukes.” 

It was a farfetched fear then, and may 
be again. But it is difficult to see any good 
resolution—or even only a moderately bad 
resolution—to the terrible mess that the 
war has become. Yeltsin has no good op- 
tions, militarily or politically. He could call 
off the assault, withdraw Russian troops 
from Chechnya and begin political negoti- 
ations looking toward some expanded au- 
tonomy for the rebellious region. That is 
the implicit recommendation of Western 
governments, including the U.S., which, 
after weeks of embarrassed silence, are 
beginning to urge Yeltsin to stop the 
bloodbath. 

But the time for Yeltsin to strike such a 
deal would have been before the invasion 
began on Dec. 11. Now it could be inter- 
preted as a humiliating admission of defeat 
at the hands of rebel bands. And after the 
destruction of the past month, would the 
Chechens ever willingly rejoin Russia on 
any terms? Would Yeltsin dare settle for 
approximately the bargain he might have 
got without fighting? That would in effect 
mean confessing that hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of Russian soldiers had died, 
and the army had suffered a debacle for 


nothing. It is questionable whether Yeltsin 
could survive that. 

The other option is to turn the full force 
of Russian firepower and numerical supe- 
riority on Chechnya, resume the assault on 
Grozny and persist in it until the city is con- 
quered, however brutal and bloody. In fact 
at week’s end Russian shells had set the 





presidential palace in Grozny ablaze and 
troops were reportedly massing for a new 
offensive—this time to be led by specially 
trained rather than the 


hastily assembled and ill-prepared con 


spetsnaz forces 


script units 


HERE IS NO rHAl 
Grozny can be taken if Yeltsin is 
really willing to 
the end,” as his personal secre- 
tary, Victor 
But the 
strophic, as Russians should 

know from the World War II battle of Sta- 

lingrad: taking 
fighting against a determined enemy is the 


QUESTION 
go all the way to 


Ilyushin, predicts. 


price could be cata- 


1 city in house-to-house 
most harrowing task in all warfare. And 
even after the Russian flag finally waved 
over a pile of smoking rubble, the killing 





might not stop. A Russian army 


iT OCC upa- 


tion would be subject to hit-and-run raids 


READY FOR THE NEXT ROUND 
Chechen fighters waiting for another 


Russian attack; David vs. Goliath 
again, with Goliath the early loser 





by Chechen guerrillas holed up in the Cau- 
casus Mountains south of the city, as czarist 
armies were held off for no less than 47 
years in the mid-19th century 

The economic and political price would 
also be crippling. An expensive, protracted 
Wal would doom any hope of holding the na 
tion’s budget deficit to 1% of gross domestic 
Monetary 
Fund demands Russia do in order to receive 


product, as the International 
pending loans. Potential trade partners and 
investors would shy away: the 15-nation Eu 
ropean Union last week announced that it 
would hold up completion of an interim 
trade accord to express displeasure at the 
In the U.S., 
Congress are already muttering about with 


Chechnya war Republicans in 


holding aid. Moscow would lose billions of 
dollars in oil revenues if war keeps disrupt 
ing the flow of petroleum via pipelines run- 
ning through Chechnya to foreign markets 
All told, the war could severely set back or 
possibly reverse Russia’s economic recovery 
Even before the first batch of “death let- 
ters” goes out to the families of Russian sol- 
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the dead have yet 
to be accurately counted, let alone identi 
fied—political opposition in Moscow to the 


diers killed in Chechnya 


war is ferocious, It is fed in part by a wide 
spread belief that the government is system- 
atically lying about the fighting. Russia is ex 
periencing its first televised war, with the 
results that Vietnam coverage pro 
duced in the U.S. While the official TV chan 
nels dutifully read out government press bul 


same 


letins that Russian troops last week were 
successfully occupying central Grozny and 
bringing in food to nourish liberated Che- 
chens, even they followed the lead of inde- 
pendent NTV in presenting viewers with 
graphic footage showing that the truth was 
the exact and horrifying opposite 

Criticism mounted from public figures as 
wide-ranging as Russian Orthodox Patriarch 
Alexei II, who stated that “no one can remain 
indifferent to the death of peaceful civilians 
President Mikhail Gorbachev 
who called the war a “disgraceful, bloody ad- 
venture.” Some of the 
came from Yeltsin's democratic reformist al- 
lies. Economist Grigori Yavlinsky 
prominent member of Yeltsin’s planning 
‘Boris Nikolaye 
vich, resign! Don’t wash Russia with blood? 

lo what extent Yeltsin is in charge is un- 


and former 


most furious assaults 


once a 


team, advised his old boss 
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certain. Power in Moscow has gravitated to 
such secretive and nonstatutory bodies as 
the Security Council, which makes more of 
the real decisions than parliament or the 
Cabinet; such shadowy figures as Ilyushin, 
Oleg Lobov, Yeltsin's friend for 20 years and 
secretary of the Security Council, and Alex- 
ander Korzhakov, head of the Kremlin secu- 
rity service, also reputedly wield great 
influence. Moscow gossips claim they can 
learn more by cultivating the chauffeurs and 


bodyguards of top officials than by attending 
press conterences or even sessions of the 
parliament. 

As many Russian and foreign analysts see 
it, Yeltsin seems to have got lost in this Byz 
antine atmosphere: secluding himself in the 
Kremlin and listening to a narrowing circle 
of mostly militarist and nationalist advisers— 
the “war party” of Defense, Interior and 
counterintelligence chiefs—who tell him 
what he wants to hear. One popular theory 


about how the Chechnya invasion was 
launched is that Defense Minister Pavel Gra- 
chev convinced Yeltsin that a victorious little 
war would do wonders for his sagging popu- 
larity and that the secession could be crushed 
quickly and cheaply. 

On Friday, Yeltsin took the unusual step 
of calling in TV and press photographers to 
record the opening few minutes of a Security 
Council session and put on a show to demon- 
strate that he was in command. It was not 
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“Just Look at What 
They Have Done to Us” 


By YURI ZARAKHOVICH GROZNY 





| 
HE TORCHED HULKS OF FIVE RUSSIAN TANKS LIE LIKE DIS- | 
carded trash 325 yds. from the parliament building in the 
ravaged center of Grozny. The blackened corpse of a Rus- | 
sian soldier, looking like a mummified doll, hangs from the 
hatch of a tank. Chechen militiamen hiding around the corner | 
are indifferent to the Russian’s fate. “We clear away the corpses | 
of our fallen comrades,” says Ilyas Salatayev. “But we can't clear 
away all the Russian corpses.” There are plenty more around: 
eight bodies sprawl in front of the presidential palace, and dead 
men in Russian khaki litter nearby streets. “We offered them 
the chance to stop fighting so they could take away their dead,” 
says Salatayev. “They turned our offer down.” 

These Chechen fighters are volunteers, grouped in informal 
bands of 20 to 50, who elect their own commanders but answer 
to the government of President Jokhar Dudayev. Salatayev, 33, 
is a tractor driver from a village in the hills south of Grozny. 
When he heard that the Russian army had launched a New 
Year's Eve assault on the capital, he kissed his wife and three 
children goodbye and rushed to defend the city. Fellow fighter 
Khmzat Sochoyev, 36, is a community-center director from an- 
other rural hamlet. A third member of their band, Ibrahim Zak- 
hayev, 25, looks out of place among these robust villagers, with 
his thick glasses and scholarly air. But the geography student 
from Chechen State University now sports camouflage fatigues 
and cradles his Kalashnikov rifle as if it is his most precious pos- 
session. What brings a learned fellow like him into the ranks of 
these warriors? “Can't you see?” says Zakhayev, with a disbe- 
lieving look in his sad, dark eyes. “Just look around at what they 
have done to us.” 

The broad central avenue is strewn with glass blasted from 
bent and twisted windows. Modern high-rises that once housed 
local dignitaries are scorched, burned-out shells. There is no 
electricity, no heat, no water, no trams, no medical care, no po- 
lice, no fire trucks—none of the lifelines that keep a 20th century 
city alive. The fog is pierced by the hellish light of fires, many 
ignited when bombs hit gas mains. 

But nobody pays any heed. People are too busy fighting or 
hiding in any shelter they can find. Just to get water, residents 
must wait until the shooting diminishes, then race to the shores 
of the Sunzha River flowing through the city center, punch holes 
in the ice and haul up buckets. Says Zakhayev: “It’s not just a fig- 
ure of speech when we say we will fight to the last man.” 

Anvar joins the conversation. The slim man in his 30s grips a 
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Shell-shocked victims of Russian bombing on New Year's Day. Cried one 


brand-new sharpshooter’s rifle. He is a Chechen whose family 
emigrated to Jordan in 1902, but he always considered Chech- 
nya his homeland. Eight months ago, he came to Grozny to start 
what he hoped would be a lucrative tourist business. “Maybe | 
am one of those foreign mercenaries the Russian President 
keeps talking about,” says Anvar with a sardonic smile. 

The fighters under the command of businessman Serbi 
Aliyev, who left his home in Ukraine and used his personal 
funds to equip a band of 50 men, seem remarkably well armed. 
Daud Tsuroyey silently displays a small, short-barreled ma- 
chine pistol. “This is what one of our boys developed about a 
year ago,” he says proudly. “It’s called a Borz [wolf]—after our 
national emblem. It fires 25 rounds and never jams. Dudayev 
approved it and has the first Borz ever made.” 

“We also have a brilliant fellow here who started making 
grenade launchers,” adds Aliyev. “Dudayev piled up enough 
matériel because he long expected this Russian aggression. And 
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€ woman: “! want to tell Yeltsin he was a bastard!” 


convincing. The President complained that 
his order of two days before “to end the bom- 
bardment of the capital of Chechnya was not 
fulfilled” and, looking straight at Grachev, 
rumbled; “I want to hear absolutely precise 
information from the Defense Minister.” But 
Yeltsin also demanded that the Council set a 
date when police forces could take over from 
the army in Chechnya, as if the war could be 
ended by decree. 


human-rights adviser, Sergei Kovalyov, and 
insisted, according to Kovalyov’s account, 
that “I am receiving quite adequate informa- 
tion.” Yeltsin denied the bombing of Grozny 
had continued after a Dec. 27 order that it 
stop—until Kovalyov, who had just returned 
from Grozny, pointed out that he had eyewit 
nessed several subsequent air raids. 

Small wonder, then, that more than a few 


analysts think Yeltsin is finished, whatever 


he does. Even in the Clinton Administration, 


which has clung to Yeltsin as the Bush Ad- 
ministration once stuck with Gorbachev, a 
muted debate is going on backstage as to 
whether that policy still makes sense. The of 
ficial line is that it does: Yeltsin has bounced 
back many times before, and with all his 
faults he is still Russia’s best hope for contin- 
ued democratic reform—at least in the sense 
that most potential successors would be 
worse. 





The day before, Yeltsin had met with his 


we get a lot of weapons when we disarm Yeltsin’s criminal for- 
mations.” That is a mocking jab at the Moscow propaganda 
claim that government troops are in the region to “disarm crimi- 
nal groups.” 

“L believe Yeltsin is a bandit,” says Aliyev as he steps into the 
kitchen of the Mona Lisa Restaurant, once a hangout for visiting 
ethnic Chechens who had grown wealthy in émigré Meccas like 
Jordan and Iraq and returned for a taste of home. “But we have 
no quarrel with the Russian people. We want to live in peace | 
with them.” He smiles at a charming young Russian girl who is | 
cooking a meal for the Chechen fighters. “How is Nikolai?” he 
asks. “Is he up to talking to journalists?” 

A skinny lad of 19 enters the kitchen. He is dressed in a dirty 
Russian field uniform, his head is wrapped in bandages, and he | 
shakes from shell shock. His name is Nikolai Sergeyev. He was | 
drafted into the Russian army from a village in the Volgograd re- | 
gion a year ago. “We took him prisoner on Jan. 1,” says Aliyev. | 





“In fact, I saved him from a mob that wanted to lynch him, We 
are not fighting these kids. We kill only special-forces soldiers, 
because they are killers themselves. We shoot them on the spot. 
Nikolai is a different case. We will send him out of here as soon 
as it is safe.” 

The weary young soldier tells the story of how he wound up 
at the Mona Lisa. “I was serving in Maikop [the capital of Ady- 
gheya, another autonomous republic in the foothills of the 
Greater Caucasus],” he says. “I was a private with military unit 
09332, a motorized rifle group. I was a light-tank gunner. They 
sent our unit to camp in an open field. We later learned it was 
Pervomaiskaya [a suburb of Grozny]. We had to sleep in our 
tanks. Our commanders told us we would not fight in Grozny. 
Then, on Dec. 31, they ordered us into our light tanks, and we set 
off. We did not know where we were going, but the next morn- 
ing we found ourselves by the railway station in Grozny.” 

Sergeyev shakes as he recalls what happened. “All hell broke 
loose,” he says. “There were 260 of us there. Our commander 
was killed right away. We lost a lot of officers. We did not know 
what to do. Our armor was burning. We gathered some wound- 
ed and tried to take them out, but the tank transporting them 
was destroyed too. I escaped and tried to hide in the basement of 
a bakery, but the wall collapsed. I tried to dig myself out.” Ser- 
geyev’s hands are so badly bruised that he cannot write a letter 
to his family. “I don’t know how many Russian soldiers died in 
that slaughter,” he says softly. “I only know that we lost a lot of 
people.” Other Chechens later say that 30 of Sergeyev’s com- 
rades are still holed up in two apartment buildings by the rail- 
way station. 

A mile away from the Mona Lisa, a Russian woman, Raisa 
Serzhankova, 64, who has long lived in Chechnya, cannot hold 
back her tears as she looks at the ruins of her neighbor's house, 
set afire by Russian bombs on Tuesday night. “I live in this 
street,” she says. “Last night, when the bombs were falling, I was 
composing a letter to Yeltsin, even though I know he'll never 
read it. I wanted to tell him that we don't have anything to eat, 
that our homes are cold, that water from broken pipes freezes on 
my floor. I wanted to tell him that he had no business sending 
his army here, that his army is killing us, Russians.” As Russian 
shells begin to fall closer, another old woman comes up to Ser- 
zhankova. “Let’s go, Raisa,” she says. “Let’s go to the basement.” 

Many of Yeltsin's soldiers share Serzhankova’s anger. “Four 
men in our unit refused to come here,” says a Russian officer 
named Valeri who commands a roadblock 20 miles west of Groz- 
ny. “Some of us have decided that if we are ordered to fight, we 
will lay down our arms and let them do to us what they will.” He 
looks over at a tank where his soldiers are drinking tea to warm 
themselves and does not flinch when a sniper bullet whizzes by. 
“When I fought in Afghanistan,” he says, “I believed that I was de- 
fending my country. What am I supposed to believe now? What 
are those bastards in Moscow thinking about anyway?” a 
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But not all. According to an upbeat sce- 


























RUSSIA'S RESTIVE REGIONS 


Among 89 ethnic and religious units, many 
dream of autonomy 
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nario, Yeltsin steps down and yields power to 
Prime Minister Victor Chernomyrdin. The 
new leader brings the war to an end by nego- 
tiating some sort of compromise, perhaps 
keeping Chechnya in the federation but giv- 
ing it more autonomy under a new President 
and parliament to be chosen by internation- 
ally supervised free elections. Moscow has a 
reasonable claim that the Chechen govern- 
ment of President Jokhar Dudayev is illegal, 
having been installed three years ago by 
crooked elections. Chernomyrdin then calls 
new Russian presidential elections, and a 
grateful nation elects him on a platform of 
moderate reform. 

Unfortunately, that sounds like a fanciful 
dream. A more likely prospect is a military- 
nationalist takeover. Moscow buzzes with 
rumors of plots and coups, nearly all by anti- 
democratic forces and nearly all casting Yelt- 
sin as the victim, though a plausible alterna- 
tive script calls for the President, despairing 
of any other way to stay in power, to dissolve 
parliament, cancel the 1996 elections and 
rule by decree. There is even a theory that a 
kind of creeping military plot is already well 
advanced. In this script, the army and its al- 
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lies in the interior ministry and the intelli- 
gence services misled Yeltsin into launching 
a Chechnya war that they knew would back- 
fire, and then deliberately botched the inva- 
sion besides—all for the sake of discrediting 
the President so thoroughly as to make it easy 
for them to seize power in the name of re- 
storing order. This idea seems very far-out, 
but the fact that it is put forward quite seri- 
ously by political gossips proves just how 
feverish and fearful the atmosphere in 
Moscow is. 


HE BIGGEST THREAT FACING ANY 
Russian government is that the 
war, launched to preserve the 
“territorial integrity” of the Rus- 
sian Federation, will end by splin- 
tering it. The enormous territory 
designated on maps as Russia is a 
crazy quilt of no fewer than 89 ethnic repub- 
lics and regions with some kind of pretension 
to autonomy. Many, even among those pop- 
ulated largely by ethnic Russians, have griev- 
ances of some sort against Moscow. A suc- 
cessful Chechen secession, or a long war 
making Moscow look increasingly like a dic- 


tatorial oppressor, could prompt more at- 
tempts to split off. Already the fighting in 
Chechnya has spilled over into the neighbor- 
ing republics of Dagestan and Ingushetia. 
Tatarstan in February 1994 negotiated the 
kind of greater-autonomy-within-the-feder- 
ation deal that many analysts think Yeltsin 
should have offered Chechnya. But now Ta- 


| tarstan is angry too: President Mintimer Sha- 


miyev has not only denounced the Chechen 
war but also announced that he will not allow 
any Tatar youths drafted into the Russian 
army to be sent to fight in Chechnya. 

The trouble is that once a disintegrat- 
ing momentum set in, it would be difficult 
to stop, and even harder to contain peace- 
fully, What they see as the Russian aggres- 
sion in Chechnya is already frightening 
Ukraine and may well cause Poland, Hun- 
gary, the Czech Republic and Slovakia to 
ask for quick, outright inclusion in NATO as 
protection against Moscow. But the great- 
er threat to world stability would seem to 
be a dictatorial Russia that is yet too weak 
to keep control of a vast territory riven by 
local and not-so-local wars. 

All of which represents a severe chal- 
lenge to Western statesmanship. The 
Clinton Administration is increasingly 
aware that far from claiming relations 
with Moscow to be its great triumph in di- 
plomacy, it may be faced in a year or two 


| with Republican demands to know “Who 





lost Russia?” But outsiders have little le- 
verage. So far they have been reduced to 
an uneasy strategy of defending Yeltsin’s 


| attempts to keep Chechnya in the Russian 


Federation, expressing dismay at the vio- 
lence and counseling Moscow to look for a 
peaceful solution that no one can quite en- 
vision. The Chechnya war is one of those 
terrible problems for which a happy out- 
come seems almost inconceivable, and a 
descent into more bloodshed, chaos and 
dictatorship all too likely. —Reported by John 
Kohan and Ann M. Simmons/Moscow and J.F.0. 


| McAllister/Washington 
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year in a survey sponsored by FORTUNE’ magazine. 


life insurance, talk to the Quiet Company. Northwestern Mutual Life. 
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The Quiet Company * 


When you have a new reason for wanting the most secure 














Why It All Went 
So Very Wrong 


How Russia humiliated itself with inept generals, 
slapdash plans, bad tactics and demoralized troops 


For the first time, Russians are seeing brutal TV images of their dead soldiers 
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| By BRUCE W. NELAN 


UST IMAGINE THE RUSSIANS WATCHING 
the disaster engulfing their once 
vaunted army in Chechnya. How 
could it have gone so wrong? 

The first mistake Boris Yeltsin 
made may have been the worst: his deci- 
sion to teach the rebellious little region a 
lesson. After losing Eastern Europe and 14 
former Soviet republics, Russia would 
bend no more. To revive the country’s 
| pride and show other restive nationalities 
what happens to secessionists, Yeltsin de- 
cided to slap down the Chechens. He 
thought it would be easy to whip the back- 


,| ward province of 1,2 million into line and 
:| earn himself a much needed boost in popu- 
£| larity. Instead he marched his army into a 


humiliating, bloody cul-de-sac. 
| From that initial miscalculation, the 
Chechnya expedition became a long jour- 
ney of blunders and contradictions. The 
advice of military and intelligence chiefs 
close to Yeltsin, beginning with Defense 
Minister Pavel Grachey, was foolishly opti- 
mistic. In the early stages, Grachev, an ar- 
rogant airborne commander, boasted that 
| a regiment of paratroops could clean up 
| Chechnya in two hours. Perhaps believing 
his own sloganeering, he ordered the army 
into action with only a slapdash plan and 
hastily assembled forces. According to 
some reports, no experienced general 
would take command of the operation. 

The moment the invasion began on 
Dec. 11, it violated just about every rule of 
modern warfare. The slow-motion opera- 
tion gave the rebels plenty of time to orga- 
nize and arm. A barrage of air strikes failed 
to do anything but stiffen resistance. Once 
the fight was joined, the Chechens made 
hash of the raw Russian troops, ill-trained 
and unprepared, who fought poorly and 
used tactics any military academy cadet 
would be expected to avoid. Grachev had 
remarked recently that only an “incompe- 
tent commander” would order tanks into 
the streets of central Grozny, where they 
would be vulnerable to rocket launchers, 
grenades, even Molotov cocktails. Yet at 
the end of December he did it. Forgetting 
the cardinal rule that infantry precedes ar- 
mor to scour buildings for lurking enemy 
squads, Russian tanks and personnel carri- 
ers advanced straight into the urban can- 
yons of the Chechen capital, and scores 
were blown away. For a week roving bands 
of Chechen irregulars have held off 40,000 
Russian troops. 

Can this be the same military behe- 
moth that loomed over Nato for 40 years of 
cold war? As a matter of fact, no. This is the 
crippled army produced by the breakup of 
the Soviet Union and the near collapse of 
the Russian economy. The hardened 
troops of Ukraine and Belarus, with most of 











their equipment, are gone. The former So- 
viet Army’s strength of almost 3 million 
men is now down to less than 1.5 million. 
The defense budget has been slashed, leav- 
ing units in the field with no money for 
fuel, fleets rusting in port, planes grounded 
without spare parts. 

Grachev seemed fully aware of the mili- 
tary’s plight only two months ago when he 
warned the Russian parliament that “no 
army in the world is in such a poor state as 
ours.” It was a sin, he said, to keep it “half- 
starved and destitute.” That was no exag- 
geration. Thousands of troops who were 
pulled back from the far reaches of the So- 
viet empire are living in barracks and with 
relatives in Russia because there is no 
housing for them. Large-unit 
field exercises have not been 
held since 1992. Russian pilots 
fly only an hour or two a 
month, while U.S. flyers spend 
20 hours a month in the air to 
hone their fighting edge. 

“There’s been five or six 
years of deterioration, virtually 
no training, massive draft re- 
sistance,” says retired U.S. 
Army Lieut. General William 
Odom, a former director of the 
National Security Agency. 
“They have physically unhard- 
ened soldiers commanded by 
officers who have had to sell off 
most of their equipment just to 
keep the troops fed.” A senior 
Pentagon official who visited 
Russia recently saw “missile 
units foraging in the country- 
side for food like it was the 
1890s, not the 1990s.” 

Several senior Russian 
commanders went public with 
warnings against an invasion of 
Chechnya. Deputy Defense Minister Boris 
Gromov, the last commander of Soviet 
troops in Afghanistan, said on television: 
“It will be a bloodbath, another Afghani- 
stan.” The Russian press reported that 11 
generals, including the commander of the 
ground forces, wrote to parliament ques- 
tioning whether the troops could “accom- 
plish their tasks under present conditions.” 

The naysayers were probably not fully 
aware of how formidable the Chechen 
fighters would turn out to be. Many of the 
mostly Muslim, mountain-tough Chechens 
who stood up to the tanks are veterans of 
the Soviet army, and some of the war in Af- 
ghanistan. They work in small, highly mo- 
bile bands, using their hand-held grenade 
launchers and antitank weapons to good 
effect: from upper stories in the city’s 
apartment buildings they have easily 
pierced and set afire the weak topsides of 
the Russian tanks. They have the advan- 
tage of home turf they have known from 


childhood. And their unyielding belief in 
their cause gives them courage and morale 
the Russians cannot begin to match. 

Nevertheless, Grachev unhesitatingly 
sent the army into Grozny. It began mass- 
ing on the republic's borders in early De- 
cember. On Dec. 21, Grachey told the top- 
level Russian Security Council that once air 
strikes had knocked out key targets, the 
ground forces in the region would be rein- 
forced and then would attack the city on 
Jan. 15. Meanwhile, the invaders failed to 
seal off the city, allowing Chechen rein- 
forcements to enter. 

Russian bombers were supposed to tar- 
get the Grozny television tower, the rail 
terminal, the presidential palace and a few 
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The President wanted a quick 
military fix in Chechnya 


The advice of military chiefs close to 
Yeltsin was foolishly optimistic 





military installations. But the air strikes 
went badly from the first, hitting residen- 
tial buildings, dropping flesh-shredding 
cluster bombs and touching off a world- 
wide cry of outrage at the high civilian ca- 
sualties. Some critics accused Yeltsin of try- 
ing to terrorize the Chechens with 
indiscriminate bombing, but military ex- 
perts do not see it that way. “The bomb- 
ing,” says a U.S. Air Force officer, “doesn’t 
look like terror as much as incompetence. 
A lot of them can’t find the targets they’ve 
been assigned to hit.” 

The protests at all the bloodshed—snip- 
ers were also picking off Russian soldiers 
waiting outside the city—increased the 
pressure for a quick victory. Grachev 
moved up his D-day to New Year’s Eve. 
The buildup of forces was halted, and local 
commanders had to go in with whatever 
units they could cobble together. Some 
were only at half-strength, and others were 
Interior Ministry troops, a kind of national 
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The Defense Minister may have 
believed his own slogans 
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guard used for internal security. “There 
was no joint training,” says Sherman Gar- 
nett, a former head of Russian affairs at the 
Pentagon in Washington, “and the com- 
mand was divided.” 

Even some of the tank crews were 
made up of men who had never trained to- 
gether. The slipshod organization pro- 
duced not just confusion—the Russians 
suffered many casualties from “friendly 
fire’"—but ineffectiveness in combat. Gen- 
erals should know that on the battlefield, 
soldiers swallow their fear and fight to sup- 
port their buddies. If troops do not know 
one another, the essential bond does not 
exist, and they tend to shrink from action. 
The unseasoned draftees had no warm 
clothes or food to ward off the 
bitter cold; most did not know 
where they were or what their 
mission was. 

No crack special teams 
were deployed first to seize 
Chechen President Jokhar 
Dudayev or immobilize street 
commanders. Some Russian 
infantrymen drove into Groz- 
ny in long columns of armored 
personnel carriers, but in- 
stead of charging out to fight 
off the Chechen guerrillas, 
they stayed buttoned up in- 
side their vehicles. The Che- 
chens used their antitank gre- 
nades to blast the Russian 
armor from the rear and from 
above. Sometimes they simply 
blew treads off the lead and 
last tanks, immobilizing the 
column. When frightened 
young Russians climbed out to 
flee, they were mowed down 
with rifle fire or captured. 

In part the debacle can be 
blamed on Yeltsin’s attempt to use the mil- 
itary to solve a political problem. Many ex- 
perts see Chechnya’s independence bid as 
an internal security problem and suspect 
that the use of military force was pushed 
by the Federal Counterintelligence Ser- 
vice, successor to the kGB. Other senior of- 
ficers are contemptuous of Grachev, 
whom they consider a jumped-up para- 
chutist elevated to Defense Minister be- 
cause he is loyal to Yeltsin, not because he 
is good at the job. 

The Russian high command is rethink- 
ing the operation now. Reinforcements, 
paratroops and special forces are massing 
in Chechnya for another offensive. The re- 
bels, in spite of their proven skill at guer- 
rilla warfare, will probably not be able to 
hold Grozny long against these forces. 
But, as many in Russia are asking, at what 
cost comes victory? —Reported by John Kohan 
and Ann M. Simmons/Moscow, Mark Thompson/ 
Washington and Yuri Zarakhovich/Grozny 
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January 16 marks the 


observance of the 
national holiday 
honoring Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr: 
What better way to 
celebrate his birthday 
than by living his 
dream? 


From sunup to 
sundown, let's all 
try to see each person 
as a brother or sister: 
Look for the ways in 
which we are similar, 
not different. 
Learn something new 
about a different 
culture. Commit 
ourselves to a world of 


peace. 


As a company 
dedicated to bringing 
the world closer 
together, ATET 
supports the ideals of 
Martin Luther King, Jr: 
On January 106, let’s all 
try living them. 
Chances are, it’s the 
only present Dr: King 
would have wanted. 
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The Perils of the Peso 


Zedillo is not the only politician who needs his 
economic rescue plan to work: so does Bill Clinton 


By KEVIN FEDARKO 





N THE SPACE OF 12 HOURS LAST THURS- 

day, Mexican Finance Minister Guil- 

lermo Ortiz Martinez undertook the 

unenviable task of charming, consoling 
and begging the forgiveness of three Amer- 
ican credit-rating agencies, the heads of a 
dozen U.S. commercial banks and 400 in- 
vestors and analysts who lost nearly $10 bil- 
lion last month when Mexico's newly mint- 
ed President, Ernesto Zedillo Ponce de 
Leon, abruptly allowed the peso to float 
against the dollar. To the investors, whose 
stampede to pull their money out of Mexi- 
can stocks and bonds stripped the peso of 
41% of its value, Ortiz’s message was, Come 
back, the government has an economic 
plan to deal with the crisis and knows how 
to make it work. 

Ortiz’s blend of confidence, compe- 
tence and contrition reassured some listen- 
ers. “Well, that’s what we've been waiting 
for!” exclaimed an analyst after the Fi- 
nance Minister’s two-hour, standing- 
room-only speech at Manhattan’s Pierre 
Hotel, one of more than a dozen meetings 
he held before traveling to Washington to 
put his case before the World Bank. 

But most Mexicans and many other 
Americans were not yet convinced that Ze- 
dillo had made bold enough choices or 
could carry out the pledges he did make. 
The spectacle of the President promising to 
speak Monday night, then hastily calling it 
off until he could persuade business and la- 
bor unions to go along, dismayed those 


looking for strong leadership. The rescue 
package Zedillo finally unveiled Tuesday 
called for cutting budgets, keeping prices 
in check and holding wage increases to 
7% for 1995, backed by an $18 billion 
emergency fund substantially financed 
by the U.S. Those sacrifices, however, 
make it clear that Mexico now faces an 
anguished period of economic stagna- 
tion, even if the government can make 
the plan stick. 

That prospect has infuri- 
ated ordinary Mexicans, who 
have seen the purchasing 
power of their paychecks 
erode more than 40% since 
1982, and who voted for Ze- 
dillo because he promised to 
replace austerity with pros- 
perity. Several thousand 
workers and political activ- 
ists marched in Mexico City 
to demand better working 
conditions. Nor were investors and finan- 
cial markets placated: although they wel- 


comed the news that Mexico will sell off | 


many of the state’s power plants, they had 
also hoped Zedillo would privatize parts of 
the country’s lucrative oil monopoly. 

While the political stakes of the devalu- 
ation are enormous for Zedillo, they loom 
large as well for Bill Clinton. Little more 
than a year ago, the Administration sold 
NAFTA to Congress by arguing, among oth- 
er things, that locking in low tariffs would 
boost the American trade surplus by mak- 


ing U.S. products cheaper in Mexico. | Washington 





44The peso has 
been devalued to 
the point where it 
really wipes out 
your expected 
tariff advantage.77 the 


NATION OF INFLATION: As consumers react 
with skepticism to the President's salvation 
plan, a Mexico City grocer raises his prices 


Thanks to the peso’s plummet, American- 
made goods could now be as much as 50% 
more expensive for Mexican consumers. 
Products from herbal shampoos to frozen 
desserts sold south of the border will be 
hard hit. “The peso has been devalued,” 
says Texas A&M trade specialist James 
Giermanski, “to the point where it really 
wipes out your expected tariff advantage.” 
To make matters worse, American job 
losses could rise if the cost of Mexico's la- 
bor remains significantly cheaper. Not ev- 
ery U.S. company that sets up shop in Mex- 
ico, however, may cost American jobs; 
Nike, which last week announced it was 
opening a factory in Mexico, produces all 
its name-brand shoes overseas. 

As Nike illustrates, the impact may not 
be as great as it seems on the surface. But 
the fears that the devaluation has raised 
add ammunition to the arsenal of free- 
trade critics who warned that Americans 
would be hurt more than helped by NAFTa’s 
close entwining of the U.S. and Mexican 
economies. In a blistering op-ed article 
in the Los Angeles Times, Ross Perot, 
NAFTA’s most vocal adversary, declared the 
devaluation would cost the U.S. thousands 
more jobs and as much as $20 billion in lost 
investment capital. 

The Administration’s political head- 
ache is made worse by the specter of in- 
creased illegal immigration. Although soft- 
pedaling the issue, Clinton officials are 
deeply worried that the drop in income for 
Mexican workers could seduce thousands 
to cross the border. Even if an influx does 
not materialize, the possibility is raising 
hackles in California and 
Texas, regions increasingly 
intolerant of illegal immi- 
gration, but crucial to Clin- 
ton’s re-election hopes. 

Perhaps the biggest 
benefit of the devaluation is 
the opportunity for large- 
scale U.S. investors to es- 
tablish a cheap foothold in 
Mexican economy. 

That, however, has little ef- 
fect on ordinary Americans. For the mo- 
ment, the issue is being ignored by Wash- 
ington as the city adjusts to new political 
realities there. But once the Republicans 
settle in, they could realize the political 
gold mine offered by Mexico's potential 
drain on the U.S. That could force Clinton 
to take his cue from the Mexican Finance 
Minister and plead forgiveness, on bend- 
ed knee, before American voters next 
year. —Reported by 
Paul Kreuger/San Diego, Laura Lopez/Mexico 
City, John Moody/New York and Suneel Ratan/ 
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@ SCIENCE 


The Story in 
Our Genes 


A landmark global study flattens The Bell Curve, 
proving that racial differences are only skin deep 


By SRIBALA SUBRAMANIAN 


ENTION THE BELL CURVE IN POLITE 

company these days, and it may not 

be polite for long. Critics have pum- 

meled the best-selling book by 
Charles Murray and the late Richard Herrn- 
stein, which blames genetics for the gap be- 
tween the average I.Q. of whites and blacks. 
But most of the assailants haven't noticed 
that perhaps their best weapon lies almost 
unused right under their noses. At about the 
same time that Murray threw his Curve, 
Princeton University Press put out The His- 
tory and Geography of Human Genes by 
population geneticists Luca Cavalli-Sforza, 
Paolo Menozzi and Alberto Piazza. Not only 
is the tome physically hefty (1,000 pages, 7'2 
Ibs.), but the evidence it contains may carry 
enough weight to flatten Murray’s thesis 
once and for all. 

While not exactly best-seller material, 
The History and Geography of Human 
Genes is a remarkable synthesis of more than 
50 years of research in population genetics. 
It stands as the most extensive survey to date 
on how humans vary at the level of their 
chromosomes. The book’s firm conclusion: 
once the genes for surface traits such 
as coloration and stature 
are discounted, the human 
“races” are remarkably alike 
under the skin. The varia- 
tion among individuals is 
much greater than the dif- 
ferences among groups. In 
fact, the diversity among in- 
dividuals is so enormous 
that the whole concept of 
race becomes meaningless 
at the genetic level. The au- 
thors say there is “no scien- 
tific basis” for theories tout- 
ing the genetic superiority 
of any one population over 
another. 


The book, however, is BLOODHOUND: Cavalli-Sforza 
much more than a refuta- faced an ax-wielding farmer 
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tion of the latest pseudoscientific pro- 
nouncement. The prime mover behind the 
project, Cavalli-Sforza, 72, a Stanford pro 
fessor, labored with his colleagues for 16 
years to create nothing less than the first 
genetic atlas of the world. The book fea- 
tures more than 500 maps that show areas 
of genetic similarity—much as contour 
maps match up places of equal altitude. By 
measuring how closely current popula- 
tions are related, the authors trace the 
pathways by which early humans migrated 
around the earth. Result: the closest thing 
we have to a global family tree. 

The information needed to draw that 
tree is found in human blood: the antigens, 
antibodies and other proteins that serve as 
markers to reveal a person's genetic make- 
up. Using data collected by scientists over 
decades, the authors compiled profiles of 
hundreds of thousands of individuals from 
almost 2,000 communities and tribes. And 
to ensure a degree of “purity,” the study 
was confined to groups that were in their 
present locations as of 1492, before the 
first major migrations from Europe be- 
gan—in effect, a genetic snapshot of the 
world when Columbus sailed for America. 

Collecting blood, particularly from 
. ancient tribes in remote 
areas, was not always easy; 
2 potential donors were of- 
> ten afraid to cooperate, or 
3 raised religious taboos. On 
2 one occasion, when Caval- 
li-Sforza was taking blood 
samples from schoolchil- 
= dren inarural region of the 
3 Central African Republic, 
= he was confronted by an 
angry farmer brandishing 
an ax. Recalls the scientist: 
“I remember him saying, 
‘If you take the blood of the 
children, [ll take yours. 
He was worried that we 
might want to do some 
magic with the blood.” 
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HUMAN ATLAS 


Four major ethnic regions are shown 
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a. 


AFRICANS (Khoisan) 





Despite the difficulties, the scientists 
made some myth-shattering discoveries. 
One of them jumps right off the book’s cov- 
er: a color map of world genetic variation 
has Africa on one end of the spectrum and 
Australia on the other. Because Australia’s 
aborigines and sub-Saharan Africans share 
such superficial traits as skin color and 
body shape, they were widely assumed to 
be closely related. But their genes tell a dif- 
ferent story. Of all humans, Australians are 
most distant from the Africans and most 
closely resemble their neighbors, the 
southeast Asians. What the eye sees as 
racial differences—between Europeans 
and Africans, for example—are mainly 
adaptations to climate as humans moved 
from one continent to another. 

The same map, in combination with 
the fossil record, confirms that Africa was 
the birthplace of humanity and thus the 
starting point of the original human migra- 
tions. Those findings, plus the great genet- 
ic distance between present-day Africans 
and non-Africans, indicate that the split 
from the African branch is the oldest on the 
human family tree. 


CAUCASOIDS (Basque) 


¢ 


The genetic atlas also sheds new light 
on the origins of populations that have 
long mystified anthropologists. Example 
the Khoisan of southern Africa ( 
and Hottentots). Many scientists consider 
the Khoisan a distinct race of very ancient 
The uniqueness of the clicking 
sounds in their language has persuaded 
some linguists that the Khoisan are direct 
descendants of the most primitive human 
ancestors. But their genes beg to differ. 
They show that the Khoisan may be a 
very ancient mix of west Asians and black 
Africans. A genetic trail visible on the 
maps shows that the ancestral breeding 
ground for this mixed population proba- 
bly lies in Ethiopia or the Middle East. 

The most distinctive members of the 
European branch of the human tree are 
They 
show unusual patterns for several genes 
including the highest rate of the Rh-nega- 
tive blood type. Their language is of un- 
known origin and cannot be placed within 
any standard classification. And the fact 
that they live in the region adjoining the fa- 
mous Lascaux and Altamira caves, which 


Bushmen 


origin 


the Basques of France and Spain 


MONGOLOIDS (American Indian) 
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contain vivid paintings from Europe's ear- 
ly hunter-gatherers, leads Cavalli-Sforza to 
a tantalizing conclusion: “The Basques are 
extremely likely to be the most direct 
descendants of the Cro-Magnon people, 
among the first modern humans in Eu 
rope.” All Europeans are thought to be a 
hybrid population, with 65% Asian and 
35% African genes 

In the Americas, a look at native tribes 
showed that they were not all blood broth- 
ers. The three main groups, classified by 
language, were found to be genetically 
distinct, suggesting that three separate 
populations from Asia may have crossed 
the Bering Strait at different times to set- 
tle in America. The Amerind, who pre- 
dominate in North and South 
America type O blood 
among the Na-Dene, who cluster in Alas- 
ka, Canada and the U.S. Southwest, O pre- 
vails but A makes an appearance; in the 
Alaskan and Canadian Inuit (Eskimo), A, 
B, AB and O blood groups show the pat- 
tern seen in the rest of the world. 

Now that Cavalli-Sforza’s mammoth 
study is finally complete, it’s time to start 


most of 


possess only 
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AUSTRALIANS (Aborigine) 





a fresh survey. Reason: new 
analytical techniques that in 
recent have revolu- 
tionized the field of genet- 
ics. Instead of using indirect 
markers like blood groups 


years 


researchers can now deter- 
mine the exact chemical 
sequences of long strands 
of DNA itself. Cavalli-Sforza 
and his colleagues believe 
this technology can be used 
to resolve questions they 
ill-equipped to an- 
swer, such as the origins of 
the Negrito tribes in the In- 
dian Ocean, Malayan penin- 
sula and the Philippines 
Anthropologists suspect that 


were 


they are descendants of a 
wandering people who had 
once formed an ancient hu 
man bridge between Africa 
and Australia. 

The daunting task of mak- 
ing a more refined genetic at- 
las now lies with the Human 
Genome Diversity Project (an 
offshoot of the ambitious Hu 
man Genome Project), which 
was set up by a committee of 
scientists chaired by Cavalli- 
Sforza. Its objective is to cre- 
ate a global data base over 
the next 10 years using the 
new techniques—and unlock 
more secrets of the human 
gene pool 

Before the researchers 
can even get started, howev- 
er, they will have to confront some major 
How will the genetic se- 
and who will benefit 
from them? Genetic information is the 

burgeoning bio 
; which uses human 
DNA to build specialized proteins that 
may have some value as disease-fighting 
drugs. Activists for indigenous popula- 
tions fear that the scientists could exploit 
these peoples taken 
from blood samples could be patented 
for commercial use without adequate 
compensation to the tribes that provide 
the DNA. 

T he researchers believe they Can ease 
such concerns. Already, the Human Ge- 
nome Diversity Project is working with a 
U.N. organization to establish some guide- 
lines. Cavalli-Sforza stresses that his mis- 
sion is not just scientific but humanitarian 
as well. The study's ultimate aim, he says, 
“undercut conventional notions of 


questions 
quences be used 


raw material of the 
technology industry 


genetic material 


is to 
race” that cause discrimination, It is a goal 
that he hopes will resonate among indige- 
nous peoples who have long struggled for 
the same end id 
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ELECTRONICS 


PEERING INTO THE FUTURE: Conventioneers take Nintendo’s virtual-reality headgear for a spin at the Winter Consumer Electronics Show 


A Mighty Morphing 


TVs, PCs and telephones are turning into each 
other faster than you can say digital convergence 


By JOSHUA QUITTNER LAS VEGAS 





OW HERE’S A HAPPY SCENE: A DOZEN 
glamorous models wearing cherry- 
red smocks are cooing contentedly in 
a dim room, hunched over Virtual 
Boy, Nintendo’s long-awaited, low-cost 
virtual-reality rig for Everyman. Or Every- 
boy. Or Everygirl. Whatever. The women 
are learning how to demonstrate it, fooling 
around with a prototype of a boxing video 
game. (“Face down in the goggles, please. 
That’s it. Click here to throw a right, there 
to throw a left, and don’t forget to duck!”) 
But hurry. It’s 7:30 a.m., and the wide glass 
doors are about to swing open on the Win- 
ter Consumer Electronics Show, the equiv- 
alent of opening night for the $56 billion 
home-electronics industry. 

More than 90,000 glassy-eyed tech- 
nology middlemen tramped through the 
cavernous Las Vegas Convention Center 
last week, looking for the best of what's 
new, what’s hot and what’s cool in Gad- 
getland and putting together their wish 
list for next Christmas. What they found 
was an electronic melting pot—a million 
square feet of whirring appliances and 
beeping devices that are turning into one 
another faster than you can say digital 
convergence. Telephones are morphing 
into televisions. Televisions are evolving 
into computers. Computers are turning 
into video games. And they’re spawning a 
new breed of gimcracks that fall some- 
where in between, from satellite-driven 
global positioning devices for cars to cel- 
lular pagers that beam messages—Dick 
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Tracy-style—directly to your wristwatch. 
Take AT&T’s TV Information Center, 
for instance. Plug your cable TV and phone 
lines into it, and you've got a television that 
doubles as a secretary, organizing your 
voice messages and gathering E-mail while 
letting you keep up with the soaps. By the 
time the $329 “intelligent device” goes on 
sale next spring, AT&T hopes to be able to 
offer a whole range of telephone-cum-tele- 
vision information services, from home 
banking to personalized weather reports to 
crossword-puzzle crib sheets. 

For those who want their information 
delivered in a trickle, rather than in a 
stream, consider Motorola’s Sports Trax, 
a pager that feels like a cross between a 
radio and the sports page of a daily news- 
paper. Pick your favorite 
baseball team, and the 
clever pager “trax” it like a 
die-hard fan, transmitting 
pitch-by-pitch updates of 
every game and displaying 
the action on a calculator- 
like screen in real time all 
season long—if there ever 
is another season. 

Or maybe you'd like to 
play a little ball yourself. 
Virtual ball, that is, on a video-game ma- 
chine more powerful than your desktop 
computer. Sega, Sony and Nintendo are all 
racing to get their next-generation video- 
game players to the U.S. in time to win the 
hearts and minds of American vidkids next 
Christmas. Sega and Sony have already in- 
troduced new 32-bit game players in 





MEET BOB: He does Windows 
for the computerphobic 





Japan, and Nintendo last week gave ana- 
lysts a sneak preview of what its 64-bit Ul- 
tra 64 will look like. The wait—and the ex- 
tra computer power—seemed worth it; in 
action scenes the Ultra’s images were as 
seamless and smooth as, well, television. 

Sony and Philips, meanwhile, are try- 
ing to wring television-quality video out of 
compact discs. The two companies, which 
collaborated to set the standard for music 
CDs, have come up with a formula that 
crams 135 minutes of vcr-quality video 
onto a standard-size CD—enough to show 
97% of the movies now being rented for 
vers, according to a Sony spokesman. Hol- 
lywood should love the idea, since the discs 
are a lot cheaper to make than videotapes 
and a lot harder to copy, but other equip- 
ment manufacturers haven’t agreed to 
adopt the proposed standard. 

Finally, this could be the year in which 
computers turn into ... Bob? Yes, Bob, the 
latest hoo-ha from Microsoft that is sup- 
posed to transform your computer into 
something more, um, human. Seeking to 
smooth over whatever user-unfriendliness 
still adheres to the latest version of Win- 
dows, Bob ties together all the uses most 
. people will have for their 
> home computer into car- 
z toon-like images of a living 
“room, kitchen or den. 

Many of the objects on the 
desks and shelves do 
things. Click on the paper 
and pencil, for example, to 
launch a word-processing 
program. Click on the cal- 
endar to bring up your dai- 
ly appointment book. Click 
on a checkbook to see where your money 
has gone, When you get stuck, cutesy char- 
acters with attitude help you out with 
grunts and gestures and little bits of print- 
ed instruction. Microsoft says Bob will ship 
in the spring for $99, with virtually no man- 
ual. Now that’s progress. —Reported by 
David S. Jackson/Las Vegas 
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@ TECHNOLOGY 


Snowballs in Cyberspace 


With a modem and a soldering iron, you too can build 
an Internet site that is really cool and totally useless 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


N THE EARLY 1980S—BEFORE THE INTER- | 


net became a cultural icon—students 
at Carnegie Mellon University wired 
photosensors to the indicator lights on 
a Coke machine, programmed a comput- 


er to count the cans as they were dis- | 


pensed, and connected the whole con- 
traption to the network. By typing the 
command finger coke@cs.cmu.edu, any- 
body with an Internet account at Carnegie 
Mellon—or anywhere else—could tell at a 
glance how many cans were left. 


It was, as the engineers like to say, a | 





WACKY WEE SITE: A snapshot from the Snowball Cam 


clever hack—one that touched the basic 
urge in computer users to control the world 
through their keyboards—and it soon 


spawned imitators. At the University of 


Cambridge, for example, British students 
aimed a camera at the computer lab’s cof- 
feepot and transmitted, on demand, digital 
snapshots of the state of the brew. 

But with the invention of the World 
Wide Web—which makes navigating the 
Internet as easy as pointing and clicking a 
mouse—the task of constructing (and ac- 
cessing) these projects became infinitely 
easier. The new game online—at least 
among those users who are handy with 
both modems and soldering irons—is to 
wire up computers with cameras, micro- 
phones, robot arms and all manner of sen- 


sors to make something cool and really use- 
less that everybody can enjoy. 

Need to know the current temperature 
in Boulder, Colorado or Stockholm? Just 
point and click. Want to hear what's being 
said right now in the University of Water- 
loo’s computer-science club? A micro- 
phone in the office is linked to the Inter- 
net. Like to see how other people spend 
their days? There are live cameras, accessi- 
ble through the Web, pointed at busy labo- 
ratories all over the world. 

Some of these devices can claim to 
have some purpose. Traffic monitors—linked 
to sensors on the freeways—display the driv- 
. ing conditions in Los Angeles, 
= San Diego and Seattle. Cameras 
= mounted near California beach- 
> es transmit video clips of surf 
= conditions every 10 minutes. 

But most sites are being 
built just because they can be, 
* and the newest ones are in- 
creasingly self-referential. In 
z St. Louis, Missouri, Brian 
= Gottlieb has wired his tele- 
3 phone to display to Internet 
: users the hour and date of his 
= most recent phone call. Paul 
‘ Haas in Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
has hooked a computer to his 
refrigerator and hot tub to re- 
port their respective tempera- 
tures. In Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michael Witbrock uses a 
voice synthesizer to let online 
visitors “talk” to the cat that 
likes to sleep in the warmth of 
his modem. 

What's truly bizarre is that people ac- 
tually visit these places—not just in ones or 
twos but by the thousands. The hot spot 
this past holiday season was the Rome 
Lab Snowball Cam, which advertises it- 
self as a robot arm, ice machine and cam- 
era setup that invites Internet visitors to 
heave snowballs at engineers working at 
an Air Force base in Rome, New York. 
Like so many other Pentagon projects, 
however, the Snowball Cam turned out to 
be less than it promised. The lab was real. 
So were the engineers. The snowballs, 
however, were “virtual’—which is to say, 
no fun at all. But that didn’t prevent In- 
ternet users from stopping by the site be- 
fore Christmas—at the rate of one every 
minute and a half. Z 
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or something has 
been busy lately on 
alt.religion.scientol- 
ogy, the Usenet news- 
group that carries the 
escalating flamewar 
on the Internet be- | 
tween the Church of | 
Scientology and its critics. Over the | 
past few weeks, dozens of messages—__| 
some of which contained docu- | 
ments the church considers secret | 
and sacred—have mysteriously dis- | 

| 


FLAMEWAR Someone 
| 


appeared. Dennis Erlich, a former 
Scientology minister, accuses the 
church of unleashing a “robot can- 
celer” that deleted his messages. A 
spokesperson calls his charges 
“baseless.” Erlich says he will repost 
the material as soon as he figures 
out why his phone line suddenly 
went dead. 


NEWT.NET With a rhetorical flourish 
and the click of a mouse, Newt 
Gingrich last week unveiled 
“Thomas” (for Thomas Jefferson), 
perhaps the world’s most long- 
winded Web site. Intended to put 
ordinary citizens on the same foot- 
ing as professional lobbyists, it will 

be the definitive repository for leg- 
islative information on the Inter- 
net—including, eventually, every | 
bill introduced and every speech 
uttered on the floor of the House. 
And how will the modem impaired 
reach it? In what he acknowledged 
might be a “nutty idea,” Gingrich 
suggested “a tax credit for the poor- 
est Americans to buy a laptop.” 


RUSH FOR ADAY Just before New 
Year’s, somebody played a cruel 
prank on former Democratic | 
speechwriter Peter Tauber: they 
posted his America Online: 
address on the Internet, ® 
telling everybody that its 
was Rush Limbaugh's 
secret E-mail account—“the = 
one he uses personally ... as 
opposed to the accounts 
that are answered by his 
flunkies.” For a day or so, Tauber 
was inundated with messages in- 
tended for the conservative talk- 
show host. “It gave me a certain | 
empathy for him,” says Tau- 
ber. “People were extraordinarily 
rude.” a 
E-mail Netwatch at timestaffl@aol.com 

























By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 








HILE THEY WERE 
happening, the *80s 
seemed so darned 
healthy. Joggers and 
bicyclists clogged the 
pathways. Exercise 
spas threw open their 
glass doors and mirrored chambers. ; y (6 y 
Folks didn’t just watch their weight, # a» 
they also enrolled in diet movements, , 

diet 12-step programs and diet fran- > 
chises complete with celebrity TV en- 4 
dorsements and calorically correct : 
prepackaged snacks, meals and des- ; , % 
serts. Even the Christmas turkey 


| 
| 
| seemed somehow leaner. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
































But when scientists finally put a 
representative sampling of Americans 
on the scale, the decade's secret scandal 
was uncovered: rather than getting 
healthy in the health-conscious ’80s, 
Americans actually plumped out. It’s 
not just that individuals got heavier as 
they got older, although they did: the 
average weight gain between ages 30 
and 39 is 4 lbs. for men and 9 Ibs. for 
women. It’s that fortysomethings are as 
now heavier than fortysomethings were ; 
10 years ago, thirtysomethings now 
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What health craze? Thanks to too much food and 
too little sweat, Americans are heavier than ever 











































Food is now dished out in humongous 
- 


are heavier than thirtysomethings then, 
and so on down the demographic ladder. 
In fact, the latest results from a long- 
term study conducted by the federal Cen- 
ters for Disease Control and Prevention 
show that the number of Americans who 
are seriously overweight, after holding 
steady for 20 years at about a quarter of the 
population, jumped to one-third in the 
1980s, an increase of more than 30%. Ac- 
cording to a report in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, some 58 
million people in the U.S. weigh at least 
20% more than their ideal body weight- 
= making them, in the unforgiving terminol- 
= ogy of dietary science, obese. 
“All of us were stunned,” says Dr. Albert 
- Stunkard, a psychiatrist at the University of 
= Pennsylvania and a leading expert on what 
-makes people put on pounds. “It runs 
counter to what we as a nation seem to 
be doing.” In a sharply worded JAMA 
- editorial, Dr. F. Xavier Pi-Sunyer of New 
York City’s St. Luke’s-Roosevelt Hospital 
sounded the medical alarm, pointing out 
- that the extra baggage is not just unsightly 
but unhealthy as well. Pi-Sunyer says the 
= plumping of America will put millions of 





people at an increased risk for diabetes, 
gout, 





hypertension, heart disease, stroke 
arthritis and some forms of cancer. “If this 
were about tuberculosis,” he observes, “it 
would be called an epidemic.” 

Moreover, there are alarming signs that 
the next generation may be in even worse 
shape by the time it comes of age. The per- 
centage of teens who are overweight, 
which held steady at about 15% through 
the 1970s, rose to 21% by 1991. “The kids eat 
nothing but junk food,” says Liam Hen- 
nessey, a special-ed teacher from San Fran- 
cisco who watches students on school trips 
open the lunches their parents pack for 
them, gobble up the Oreos and Pop-Tarts 
and toss out the sandwiches. 

These issues always seem particularly 
sobering in the wake of the holidays—after 
those Thanksgiving dinners, Christmas 
parties and New Year’s revelries have con- 
spired to undermine whatever remained of 
the previous year’s resolutions. But this 
year the situation may be worse than ever 
According to a CNN/Prevention magazine 
poll of 771 Americans taken just before the 
holidays, nearly 70% said they planned to 
go ahead and eat whatever they wanted. 
Most took it for granted that they would 
put on weight—nearly 5 Ibs. on average. 
Fully 40% also said they expected to take it 
off in the New Year, but that may not be 

as easy as they think. As many a thick- 

ening boomer can attest, those 
pounds just get harder and 
harder to lose. 

In 1990 the U.S. Depart- 

ment of Health unveiled 
the Healthy People 2000 

Goals, an ambitious 

framework of 22 pro- 

grams aimed at disease 
prevention. One goal 
was to reduce the per- 
centage of overweight 
Americans from 25% 

to 20% by the turn of 
the century. It was, for 
the Bush Administra- 
tion, an unusually ac 
tivist experiment in pre- 
ventive medicine, with 
the added purpose of 
helping curb health costs, 
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Size: 64 oz. Calories: 768 
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LET THEM EAT ICE CREAM? One serving can 


Now the U.S. is not only unlikely to meet 
that target, says Robert Kuczmarski, lead 
author of the big cpc study, “but it’s going 
in the opposite direction.” Just when the 
country needs to reduce its health-care 
bills, its eating habits may be pushing costs 
higher. 

How could this happen? How could 
the health movement, which seemed to be 
chugging along so energetically, have back- 
fired? There is no shortage of theories. 
Weight-loss tycoon Jenny Craig blames the 
news media. “They pushed one diet, then 
the other,” she says. “Now they broadcast 
that diets don’t work.” Exercise guru 
Richard Simmons fingers TV advertising. 
“It’s crazy,” he says. “The ads say ‘eat, eat, 
eat!’ but show a girl who's so thin she 
clearly never eats.” Julia Child, TV’s French 
chef (no caloric slouch herself), cites 
sedentary life-styles. “Maybe they’re not 
doing enough in the way of activity,” she 
speculates. “Maybe they don’t have jobs. 
Maybe they're not doing anything but sit- 
ting around eating.” 








portions that would satisfy Godzilla 





contain as much fat as half a stick of butter 


And maybe it has something to do with 
what they’re eating: those orders of fettuc- 
cine Alfredo that the Center for Science in 
the Public Interest calls “a heart attack on a 
plate,” or those tubs of greasy movie- 
theater popcorn, which pack four days’ 
worth of fat into a container nearly as big as 
a fire bucket, or those servings of extra-rich 
Haagen-Dazs Triple Brownie Overload, 
each of which contains 44 grams of fat—the 


artery clogging equivalent of half a stick of 


butter. 

Nutritionists say it really boils down to 
this: despite all the fuss about diet and fit- 
ness, Americans in the 80s ate too much 
and exercised too little. In thermodynamic 
terms, they took in more calories than they 
burned, and they stored the excess as fat. 

But why that is so, and why it finally hit 
home in the middle of what everybody 
thought was a fitness craze, is harder to ex- 
plain. It’s a complex story, experts say, one 
that pits a lucrative diet industry against an 
even bigger and more aggressive pack- 
aged-food industry. It pits a handful of ex- 


ercise machines against a century of labor- 
saving devices. It pits a frenetic workaday 
pace against the understandable tempta- 
tion to put one’s feet up at the end of the 
day, turn on the tube and just veg out. It 
may even turn out that the best-inten- 
tioned resolutions made in the ’80s—to lose 
weight, to eat “lite” to plunge headlong 
into heart-pounding aerobics—ended up 
doing more harm than good. 


SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE CHEESECAKE FAC- 
tory in Atlanta: the restaurant is packed 
with customers waiting up to an hour and 
a half to stuff themselves with slices of fat- 
laden cheesecake so thick that most will be 
forced to take home a doggy bag. A half- 
pound slice of cheesecake may contain 700 
calories—roughly a third of an adult’s rec- 
ommended daily _allowance.Manager 
Michael Moore notes that the Factory’s re- 
duced-calorie cheesecakes languished on 
the shelves when they were introduced last 
year. “If people want cheesecake, they 
don’t want ‘lite?” he says. “They come to 
our restaurant to mow.” 

Americans, it seems, have been mow- 
ing with abandon lately. A thesis about why 
so many have gained so much weight puts 
the blame squarely on America’s huge, 
well-oiled, heavily advertised food indus- 
try. There may be salad 
bars at the local fast- 
food joints, but to find 
them customers have 
to run a gauntlet of 
starchy, beefy delights 
and breathe air per- 
fumed with the 
scent of rendered 
lard. According to the 
Agriculture Department, 
the food and restaurant in- 
dustries spend $36 bil- 
lion a year on advertise- 
ments designed to entice 
hungry people to forgo 
fresh fruit and sliced veg- 
etables for Ring Dings and 
Happy Meals. The average 
child, says psychologist Kel- 
ly Brownell, head of the Yale 
University Center for Eating 
and Weight Disorders, watch- 
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Super-Size Fries 


Size: 6.2 oz. Calories: 540 
Jump in size: 
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es 10,000 food ads a year on TV. “And 
they’re not seeing commercials for brussels 
sprouts.” Brownell complains. “They're 
seeing soft drinks, candy bars, sugar-coat- 
ed cereals and fast food.” 

Drive-through windows and 7-Elevens 
just make things worse. Takeout-food con- 
sumption climbed sharply in the 1980s—up 
about 13%, according to a Roper poll—as 
Americans found themselves with less and 
less time to prepare meals. That represents 
a triple whammy on the waistline: 1) take- 
out food tends to be high in fat, carbohy- 
drates, sodium and calories; 2) it tends to be 
eaten quickly, which means more of it is 
consumed; and 3) it tends to get eaten, all 
of it, no matter how much of it there is. 
“I've found that people have no idea what 
they’re eating,” says Claudia Plaisted, a di- 
etitian at Duke University’s Center for Liv- 
ing, a health camp for adults. “They just eat 
until they clean their plates.” 

Given the size of the servings these 
days, that is an increasingly dangerous 
practice. Food that used to be delivered in 
modest quantities is now dished out in hu- 
mongous portions that would satisfy 
Godzilla. Graphing 
the size of McDon- 
ald’s largest burg- 
ers, from the 











Big Mac to the Double Quarter Pounder 
and the Triple Cheeseburger, is like watch- 
ing America’s appetite grow before your 
eyes. And yet that seems downright mod- 
est compared with the bloat at movie- 
theater concession stands, where candy 
bars have tripled in size since the "70s. “It’s 
a food and utensil explosion,” says Gail 
Frank, a professor of nutrition at California 
State University at Long Beach. “For a 
thousand years we had one glass size—8 oz. 
Then in a decade it’s quadrupled in size!” 
How can the school nutritionist com- 
pete against BigFoot pizzas and Super- 
Size fries? The $50,000 the U.S. govern- 
ment allots each state annually to teach 
kids to eat right is lost next to the billions 
spent designing food and packaging that 
will ring the kids’ Pavlovian bells. A telling 
statistic: Kellogg’s in 1993 spent $32 mil- 
lion advertising a single product: Frosted 
Flakes. By comparison, last year the pro- 
duce industry spent $55 million on an 
educational program to promote its entire 
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Size: 3.8 oz. Calories: 510 
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product line, from asparagus to zucchini. 

This kind of comparison, however, is 
too simplistic. The reasons people eat what 
they eat, and as much as they eat, go deep- 
er than government programs, nutrition 
classes or even the ads on TV. 

Look at it from a psychological point of 
view. According to Dr. Lawrence Cheskin, 
director of the Johns Hopkins Weight Man- 
agement Center, “We eat out of emotional 
needs. We eat when we're happy, we eat 
when we're sad. We've grown up in a way 
that food is a substitute for many other 
things.” Or as an eating-disorder sufferer 
put it, “When I get depressed, I eat fat. It 





coats my nerves and numbs the pain.” 

The truth is that for many Americans, 
the ’80s and ’90s have been tough. Malaise. 
Recession. Unemployment. Double em- 
ployment. The decline of the family. The 
rise of arps. The real epidemic, says Dr. 
Dean Ornish, author of the best-selling Eat 
More, Weigh Less, is not obesity but what he 
calls “emotional and spiritual heart dis- 
ease.” “There's been such a radical shift in 
our culture,” he says. “People feel lonely, 
isolated and alienated.” 

But like the last recession (and, for that 
matter, the economic recovery), America’s 
new heft is not evenly distributed. The 
bone-thin models in the fashion ads seem 
to live only in slivers of the U.S. along the 
two coasts—primarily in New York City and 
Los Angeles. The people in the country’s 
midsection, points out Dr. Michael Jensen, 
who treats obese people at Minnesota’s 
Mayo Clinic, tend to be beefier. “There's a 
lot less social pressure to maintain a lean 
weight in the Midwest,” he says. 








Desperately Seeking a 
Flab-Fighting Formula 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 





F ONLY THERE WERE A MAGIC POTION FOR LOSING WEIGHT. The | 


morning trudge to the bathroom scale would no longer be so 

disheartening. The obligatory resolution to shed a few 

pounds would be easier to keep. And the canny scientists and 
entrepreneurs who developed this antiflab formula would be 
richer than Ross Perot. Unfortunately, repeated efforts to pro- 
duce a weight-loss wonder drug have been no more successful 
than Perot’s presidential bid. Dozens of diet pills have come and 
gone, raking in billions of dollars for pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers. But for long-term effectiveness, the pills might as well 
have been chocolate-covered bonbons. 





The new treatments, which are still in the experimental 


| stage, include several drugs not yet approved by the Food and 
| Drug Administration and some that are available by prescription 
| but up to now have been used for purposes other than weight 


| Those old stalwarts, diet and 


In labs and clinics around the world the search goes on, | 


and—hold your breath—there seems to be progress. In the past 
several years scientists have discovered a great deal about how 
the body creates and sustains its craving for food. They now 
believe that, at least in some cases, they have learned enough to 
block such biological triggers with drugs. No one is claiming a 
cure for obesity, but the early results are encouraging. “For the 
first time, I feel that | have some ability to actually help people 
lose weight beyond simply trying to motivate them,” says Dr. 
Michael Hamilton of Duke University. 
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loss. They appear to be much safer than addictive ampheta- 
mines—whose widespread abuse 20 years ago temporarily gave 
diet pills a bad reputation—and may be far more effective than 
the many popular over-the-counter remedies, such as Dexatrim 
and Acutrim, that are marketed as appetite suppressants. 
Nonetheless, Hamilton and other doctors caution that the new 
medications do not work for 
everyone and cannot do the 
job entirely on their own. 


exercise, still play a crucial 
role in any good weight-loss 
program. All that drugs can do 
is tilt the odds in favor of suc- 
cess. “It’s a way of modifying 
the struggle.” says Dr. Arthur 
Frank, director of the obesity 
clinic at George Washington 
University. “It can offer a 10% 
to 20% boost.” 

To be effective, a weight- 
loss drug must counteract 
some of the body’s most basic 
biological mechanisms. Evi- 
dence suggests that weight is 





As anybody who travels widely in 
America will attest, there are deep pockets 
of obesity, especially in rural areas and 
among certain racial and ethnic groups. 
The cpc study found that the prevalence of 
obesity was nearly 50% for black and 
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Bray, editor of the journal Obesity Re- 
search, points out, “Our genes haven't 
changed in the past 10 years.” 

One thing that has changed is the cost 
of eating right. “Junk food is pretty 
cheap,” notes San Francisco lawyer Peter 
Haley. A Burger King meal may be more 
expensive than one that is home cooked, 
but calorie for calorie, burgers are cheap- 
er than the salad bar or the fare at fancier 


restaurants that serve vegetables. And 
eating out is a lot easier than chopping 
broccoli and cauliflower in your own 
kitchen. 

“No woman can be too rich or too thin.” 
goes the old saying. Pity, then, America’s 
underclasses, who are not only poor but 
heavy—or at least they have been since 
1965, when a landmark study showed that 


the rate of obesity among the lowest eco- 
nomic brackets was five times as great as 
among the highest. 

In many other cultures it’s just the re- 
verse: the rich are fat and the poor are 
emaciated. Anthropologist George Arme- 
lagos of Emory University calls it the Hen- 
ry the Eighth syndrome, referring to the 
corpulent King of England who lived so 
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controlled in much the same way that a thermostat regulates 
room temperature. According to this explanation, known as the 
set-point theory, the brain plays an important role in determining 
a person's ideal weight, which remains more or less constant 
throughout adult life. Whenever a person loses weight, a portion 
of the brain called the hypothalamus responds by increasing the 
appetite and slowing the metabolism so that the body can store 
more fat. By contrast, when a person gains weight, the hypothal- 
amus decreases appetite and speeds metabolism. However, the 
brain does not seem to work as hard to ward off weight gain as it 
does to combat weight loss; 
overeating can overload the 
system. Moreover, the discov- 
ery of an obesity gene suggests 
that many people inherit a 
tendency to maintain a set 
point that is too high. 

Like more traditional ap- 
proaches, the latest obesity 
treatments try to lower an ele- 
vated set point by decreasing a 
person’s appetite. But they 
have added a new twist by also 
affecting the level of a chemi- 
cal in the brain called sero- 
tonin. A shortage of this chem- 
New weight-loss drugs could 
help make the trip to the 
bathroom scale less painful 











ical has been linked to depression and other mental ills. Serotonin | 
may curb the appetite by helping a person feel full and satisfied. 
And, it turns out, a growing body of research suggests that fatty | 
foods can increase the amount of serotonin in the brain. So it ap- 
pears that some people who are obese do not make enough sero- 
tonin and are in effect trying to treat their depression, or at least 
feel more satisfied, by overeating. That is why antidepressant 
drugs, like Prozac, seem to help people shed pounds. Unfortu- 
nately, the results are short-lived: patients lose weight at first, but 
after a year’s treatment they have usually gained all of it back. 

So far, the most successful medical regimens have addressed 
both mood and appetite control. In a four-year study, Dr. Michael 
Weintraub, formerly of the University of Rochester and now at 
the FDA, found that a combination of the drug phentermine, 
which seems to speed metabolism, and fenfluramine, which may 
boost serotonin levels, improved an obese person's chances of 
losing weight. Of the 120 people in the study, those who took the 
drugs achieved an average 16% weight loss over eight months, 
compared with a 5% loss for those who had to depend on diet 
and exercise alone. By the end of the trial, nearly all participants 
had added back some of the lost weight, but those who were part 
of the drug-treatment group had regained fewer pounds. More 
research is needed to identify possible side effects. 

Many doctors are beginning to view obesity as a chronic | 
disease, much like high blood pressure or diabetes, that requires 
lifelong therapy. The ailment can be controlled but not 
conquered, and treatment cannot stop even when the bathroom 
scale reports good results. | —Reported by Ann Blackman/Washington 
and Alice Park/New York 
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Could all those diets have backfired? 


well off the labor of his peasantry. “Think 
about how many people had to work to 
make the King the size that he was,” says 
Armelagos. Being rotund is still a sign of 
prosperity and prestige in Polynesia and 
parts of Africa. 

Food was money for mankind’s first 
million years or so. When it is plentiful, the 
body—for sound physiological reasons— 
stores the excess away as fat, biology’s own 
energy reserve. It’s no accident that fat 
adds taste to food; evolution reinforces the 
body’s urge to eat the things it needs to sur- 
vive. In peasant villages, people instinc- 
tively gain weight in the summer and burn 
it off in the winter. Laboratory animals will 
eat Crisco right out of the can. 

The advent of agriculture upset the 
balance of nature, creating food surpluses. 
And the practice of fattening animals for 
slaughter consolidated those surpluses into 
the dietary equivalent of a gold brick: the 
thick juicy steak, marbled with fat. 

Nowhere else are those steaks (served 
rare, chicken-fried, chopped or charbroiled) 
so affordable for so many as in the U.S., 
whose farms and slaughterhouses produce 
an average of 3,700 calories a day for every 
man, woman and child—a third more than 
the recommended daily allowance for men 
and twice that for women. With the price of 
beef falling, Americans last year ate nearly 
64 Ibs. per person—the highest consump- 
tion level in five years—and that number is 
expected to increase again this year. No 
wonder America has become the fat Polyne- 


sian prince of the world, the 20th century’s | 


answer to Henry the Eighth. 

But all this talk of food ignores the 
other side of the weight-gain equation. 
Most Americans are bulging not just be- 
cause they consume too many calories but 


also because they burn off too few. In fact, 
people are eating less now than their an- 
cestors did at the turn of the century, when 
the rate of obesity was much lower than it 
is today. What has occurred, says Mayo’s 
Jensen, is a century of invention and in- 
dustrial development. Technology has tak- 
en the majority of people out of fields and 
factories and plopped them behind desks— 
and in front of computers. “With more and 
more conveniences,” says Jensen, “we're 
doing less and less manual work.” 


HE AUTOMOBILE, OF COURSE, IS A 
culprit, along with an astonishing 
array of other inventions: eleva- 
tors, escalators, garage-door open- 
ers, food processors, push-button 
telephones, drive-in windows and 
a drawerful of remote controls. “It 
used to be that when you'd watch TV, you'd 
at least have to use some energy to get up 
and change the channel,” complains pedia- 
trician Dr. William Dietz of the New Eng- 
land Medical Center in Boston. 

If the so-called information highway 
ever gets built, things could get worse. “My 
husband has gained 10 lbs. since he got his 
laptop,” says Maria McIntosh, a dietitian at 
the Pritikin Longevity Center in Santa Mon- 
ica, California, who feels the highway has al- 
ready arrived at her home. “We're all glued to 
machines. We're on information overload.” 


ACTUAL 
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LOEWS THEATERS 


Large Popcorn 


Size: 130 fl. oz. Calories: 864 
Jump in size: 
50% bigger than medium 








Americans who hold desk jobs and 
want to burn off extra calories have to do it 
the hard way: by willing themselves to play 
organized sports, to go to aerobics classes, to 
climb onto the StairMaster. But that 
willpower seems to be flagging. Despite the 
continued presence of joggers and 
Rollerbladers on the sidewalks and streets, 
trend watchers say the exercise movement 
peaked in the ’80s and then headed south. 
“It's now a ‘screw-it’ attitude,” says pop 
prognosticator Faith Popcorn. “Consumers 
are having a secret bacchanal. ‘I'll eat; they 
say. ‘T'll have a drink. I won't exercise.” 

Indeed, the cpc reported that in 1991 
58% of U.S. adults said they exercised 
sporadically or not at all. The inactivity was 
especially marked among blacks, His- 
panics, low-income people and the un- 
employed, according to another cpc study. 
Even school gym classes, which for gen- 
erations forced even the laziest students to 
huff and puff at least once or twice a week, 
are becoming a thing of the past. Only 36% 
of U.S. schools still offer daily phys-ed 


| classes. 


Meanwhile, many of the steps Amer- 
icans have been taking to get in shape and 
lose weight seem to have backfired. Take 
dieting, for example. Each year an esti- 
mated 80 million Americans go on a diet, 
but no matter how much weight they lose, 
95% gain it back within five years. A major 
problem, say nutrition experts, is that most 
people perceive their diets as temporary 
restrictions imposed from outside. As soon 
as the diet is over, they slip back into their 
old habits—putting on the weight they lost 
and more. “We've got to stop the dieting 
mentality,” says Carolyn Bernardi, pro- 
gram director for the Outpatient Nutrition 
Center at the Georgetown University Medi- 


RUNNING OUT OF STEAM: Despite the prevalence of health clubs, 58% of adult Americans say they exercise sporadically—if at all 


cal Center. “The long-term track record of 
success for these weight-loss programs is 
abysmal.” 

The explosion of “lite” and “reduced- 
calorie” foods may also have raised the 
needle on the scale. People often forget 
that reduced-calorie foods are not calorie- 
free. Cathy DeThorne, a research director 
at the Leo Burnett advertising agency, ran 
a series of focus-group studies for the Beef 
Industry Council that suggest that when it 
comes to food, people show an almost 
infinite capacity for self-delusion. A 
woman believed she was eating a low-fat 
diet because she was pouring the fat off her 
pork chops. Others forsook meat for 
healthy salads, and then drowned those 
salads in dressings that contained more fat 
than the meat they gave up. 

Exercise itself has come under attack. 
Penn's Stunkard suspects that the fitness 
movement was too narrowly focused, hit- 
ting mostly the upper and upper-middle 
classes and missing the rest of the popu- 
lation. Kathy Smith, a Hollywood fitness 
expert, thinks aerobics and weight lifting 
scared a lot of people away. “The exercise 
message of the 1980s was too strong, too 
high impact,” says Smith. “We ended up 
with a select group of élite exercisers with 
hard bodies.” The proper message, most 
health experts now agree, is to set aside time 
for regular, moderate exercise—bicycling, 
climbing steps, walking briskly to work. 

The Surgeon General’s campaign 
against cigarettes also seems to have con- 
tributed to the bulging of America. Mil- 
lions of people have given up smoking, 
driving annual per capita cigarette con- 





sumption by adults from its peak of 4,345 
in 1963 to 2,493 last year, according to the 
American Health Foundation. And when 
people quit smoking, they usually gain 
weight—4 to 6 Ibs. on average. But health 
officials are quick to point out that while 
those extra pounds may harm your health, 
cigarettes are even more damaging. Most 
doctors advise patients that a bit of addi- 
tional weight is a small price to pay for 
kicking the smoking habit. 


OU'RE NOT FAT” SAYS  NAT- 
alie Tolbert, 26, to a 
friend who has just or- 
dered chicken nuggets, 
waffle fries, a soft drink 
and a brownie from an 
Atlanta fast-food joint. 
“You're pleasantly plump.” More and more 
Americans are couching their excess in eu- 
phemism these days, and they're not neces- 


| sarily ashamed of it. “Obviously 1 don’t 


care,” says Tolbert, gesturing to her ample 


| figure and equally ample lunch. “I don’t 





care because | find most men I go out with 
like a woman with some meat on her body.” 

So does Laura Eljaiek, program direc- 
tor for the National Association to Advance 
Fat Acceptance, a lobby group that fights 
weight discrimination. “Fat is a natural 
state for most women,” says Eljaiek. “We 
feel people should accept their weight 
without shame or denial.” 

There is some truth to what NAAFA 
teaches. And it is certainly unfortunate that 
some teenage girls have taken to binging 
and purging and starving themselves to 
keep their weight in check. But health offi- 
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cials warn that drifting into obesity may be 
just as dangerous in the long run. The grow- 
ing prevalence of both extremes suggests 
America is struggling with something akin to 
a national eating disorder. “The society is 
dysfunctional,” says Robin Wes, founder of 
the Little Gym fitness centers for children. 
“We are eating out of whack.” 

The situation is not beyond hope. 
Americans have been persuaded to change 
their eating and drinking habits in the past, 
when the message was clear and the alter- 
natives palatable and affordable. There is 
4% less cholesterol in the U.S. diet today 
than there was 15 years ago. Illegal drug use 
by adults is down. People are even drinking 
less hard liquor than they used to, although 
alcohol still accounts for 5% to 7% of the 
daily caloric intake of American men. 

But it’s one thing to switch from martinis to 
white wine or from saturated fat to unsaturated 
fat, and quite another to adopt moderation as a 
permanent life-style. The hardest challenge, 
perhaps, is to eat and drink just what your body 
needs, and not one ounce more. 

Restraint and self-awareness have nev- 
er been America’s strong suits. How can 
one teach people to listen to their body? To 
eat when they're hungry, to taste what 


| they’re eating, to eat appropriate portions, 


to leave food on the plate? Deep, lasting be- 
havioral changes cannot be imposed from 
the outside. They are internal battles. Be- 
fore they can be won externally, they will 
have to be fought internally—one unsightly, 
unhealthy bulge at a time. —Reported by Janice 
M. Horowitz and Lawrence Mondi/New York, Ken My- 
ers/Cleveland, Bonnie |. Rochman/Atianta, Martha 
Smilgis/Los Angeles and Richard Woodbury! Houston 
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By MARGOT HORNBLOWER SAN DIEGO 


THE COLD WAR IS FADING, 
so let’s get down to a 
more basic conflict: Can 
the girls beat the boys? 
Ever since Queen Victo 
ria reluctantly handed 
over an 8-lb. silver ewer 
to a team of swaggering 
American sailors in 1851, the America's 
Cup (as it was called from then on) has 
overflowed with machismo. It was not just 
the Vanderbilts, the Liptons, the Ted Turn- 
ers, the Alan Bonds, the Baron Bichs and 
the Raul Gardinis out to prove who was 
the richest, swiftest guy on the dock. The 
very image of the U.S. as a mega-tech su 
perpower seemed at stake. Let Airbus lend 
its experts to the French, let the Aus- 
tralians weigh in with winged keels, let the 
Japanese marshal their mighty corporate 
establishment; the best of Boeing, Lock- 
heed, M.1I.T. and General Motors would 
jump to attention with aerodynamicists, 
meteorologists, computer analysts, naval 
architects and fluid dynamics experts to 
prove that the America’s Cup still deserved 
to be American. 

Now, as the venerable contest gets un- 
der way this week in San Diego Bay, the 
question is whether it still deserves to be- 
long to the boys. For the first time, an all- 
female crew—whose members range from 
Ivy League Olympians to a deaf body- 
builder featured on the TV show American 
Gladiators—will be competing for a spot in 
the world’s most famous sailboat race. In a 
grueling round robin over the next three 
months, the women, recruited by 1992 Cup 
winner William Koch, will race veteran 
Dennis Conner and another all-male crew, 
PACT "95, for the single U.S. spot. Seven 
foreign syndicates, including a formidable 
Australian team, will compete separately 
against each other. In May, U.S. defender 
and foreign challenger face off for the best 
of nine races. 

In the past five years, two all-female 
crews have sailed the 33,000-mile Round- 
the-World Whitbread, the most punishing 
of fleet races. And on the international re- 
gatta circuit, the number of women on 
crews has crept up. But so far, the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup—sailed on the world’s biggest, 
fanciest racing yachts in one-on-one 
matches—has remained off limits. Al 
though several owners’ wives sailed in 
pre-World War II Cups, only three inde- 
pendent women sailors have participated 
in Cup trials in recent years. Was it the old 
saw that women bring bad luck on a boat? 
Or the fact that the brawn required to turn 
a 25-ton boat or hoist a 3,400-sq.-ft. sail is 
rare in females? Or the male clubbiness 
that excluded women even from the more 
cerebral positions of navigator and tacti- 
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@ SPORT 


Will They Blow 


As the trials begin, the first all-female team sets out to 


cian? When the all-female team was an- 
nounced, says Linda Lindquist, 32, who 
doubles as a sail-hoisting pitman and fund 
raiser, “men asked me, ‘What happens 
when you are all at the same time of the 
month?’ ” 

Whichever sex is at the helm, the mar 
gin of victory may depend more on tech- 
nology than seamanship. If the Australians 
won in 1983—the first and only time a 
challenger has wrested away the Cup—it 
was mostly because of their newfangled 
keels flanked by little wings to diminish 
underwater drag. If Koch, a multimillion- 
aire with a Ph.D. in chemical engineering 
from M.I.T., trounced four-time winner 
Conner and the Italian finalist, Gardini, in 
the last Cup, it was because he built four 
boats only to settle on the one with the 
sleekest hull, stiffest mast and lightest sails 
made from a_ revolutionary carbon 
fiber/polymer blend. As Whitbread veter- 
an Merritt Carey, one of the two self-de- 
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scribed “bow chicks” on the women’s 
team, says, “Even idiots sailing a fast boat 
every day can do a pretty good job.” 

Luckily for the women, Koch, reincar- 
nated as the Daddy Warbucks of diversity, 
wants to provide them with the swiftest 
boat money can buy. The iconoclastic 
Kansan, heir to an oil fortune, spent $68 
million to win the 1992 cup—and he is 
passing on many of his assets, including 
his two best yachts as training vessels, a 
huge inventory of masts, sails, rigging and 
tools, and reams of computer, design and 
meteorological data. Koch con- 
tributed $5 million in seed money—a 
quarter of the women’s budget—to hire 
some 90 top-level coaches, engineers, 
fund raisers and public relations experts, as 
well as a former San Diego Padres trainer 
to whip them into shape. 

While Koch, 54, says his motive is 
“breaking barriers” and showing “respect 
for women’s competitive abilities,” the ven- 


also 





the Men Down’ 


capture the macho America’s Cup 


ture neatly jibes with his need for a per- 
sonal-image campaign. A bitter 10-year le 
gal battle with two of his brothers over his 
share of Koch Industries, a $23 billion en 
ergy conglomerate, is likely to come before 
a jury this year in Kansas. Koch had no in 
terest in another time-consuming try for 
the Cup himself, having already proved to 
himself and the world that an inexperi- 
enced yachtsman could beat the pros. But 
after running TV spots about his 1992 win 
to boost his home-state standing, he could 
ill afford to abruptly abandon the sport 
Moreover, Cup-related expenditures are 
tax-deductible. With market 
showing waning interest in the event, a 
women’s team was a way to do well by do 
ing good. “The sport needed a shot in the 
arm,” says coach Kimo Worthington. “It’s 


research 


boring to watch the same old guys going at 
it. The women make it interesting.” 

The 29-member team, of whom only 
16 are allowed to sail the boat during a 


race, was chosen from 678 applicants after 
rigorous tryouts. Among them: eight 
Olympic athletes, two women who sailed 
through hurricane-force winds and ice 
bergs in the Whitbread, a world-class 





MUSCLE BUILDING includes push-ups and 
105 minutes of weight lifting and aerobics 
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THE UNDERDOGS have been training si 

months longer than their male competition 
weightlifter who coaches the University of 
Washington Huskies football team, a na- 
tive Hawaiian who sailed a 60-ft. canoe 
using Polynesian wayfinding, an aero- 
space engineer, and three 
small children. As impressive and eclectic 
as the women are, however, only two are 
experienced in big-boat match racing. By 
contrast, virtually all the members of the 
men’s teams have that critical back 
ground. “We're the underdogs,” says 
helmsman Dawn Riley, 
work 110% harder.” 

The women have been training in their 
San Diego camp since June—six 
months longer than the men. Coach Wor- 
thington is hoping that the 10-hour days 
which begin with one-armed pushups and 
a 105-min. weight-lifting and 
regime and continue with intensive tacking 
and jibing duels on Koch’s two 1992 boats, 
will narrow the gap in strength and skill. 
“Men don't listen to coaches because their 
egos get in the way,” he says. “But these 


mothers of 


“so we have to 


boot 


aerobic 


women are so eager to learn, I get choked 
up thinking about how far they've come 
and how determined they are.” 

In November, the women showed their 
mettle at the International World Champi- 
onships off San Diego, a warm-up for the 
Cup, finishing second only to the Aus 
tralians. Conner and PACT 95, both sailing 
yachts, finished far behind. “We 
showed them they better take us seriously,” 
says Olympic bronze medalist Jennifer 
Isler. Bill Trenkle, who runs Conner’s sail- 
ing operations, admits as much. “We real- 
ize with a fast boat they'll be dangerous.” he 
says. “Women love to beat men and men 


slower 


love to make fun of men who are beaten by 
women. If we get our butt kicked by a 
bunch of girls, Dennis knows it would be 
hard to live down, 

Conner, the world’s most famous sailor 
has been less than gracious. At a regatta 
dinner in Newport, Rhode Island, last Au- 
gust, he called the women’s team “a bunch 
of lesbians,” prompting team navigator An 
nie Nelson to douse him with her rum-and 
coke. “He was way out of line,” says Nelson. 
Trenkle, who was standing nearby, main 
tains that the comment was “locker-room 
humor. They were joking around.” Many of 
the women were not amused. “Ninety per- 
cent of us are either married or have steady 
boyfriends, but who cares?” says mainsheet 
grinder Stephanie Armitage-Johnson. 

On a recent training run, Carey, a ruddy- 
cheeked blond in a ponytail, shinnied 60 ft. 
up the mast, tools in hand, to tighten some 
screws while swinging in a harness high over 
the choppy seas. “This isn’t a battle of the sex- 
es,” she said afterward. “This is about having 
fun.” Squinting into the glare, she added: 
“And about winning.” ta 
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@ TELEVISION 


Network 
Crazy! 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


ICHIGAN J. FROG WAS A 

singing amphibian who 

appeared in a_ single 

Warner Bros. cartoon, 

One Froggy Evening, 

back in 1955. He would 

burst into exuberant renditions of The 

Michigan Rag and I’m Just Wild About 

Harry for his delighted owner. But the 

minute anyone else showed up, all the 

frog could emit was a feeble croak, driving 

his owner from dreams of instant wealth 

to the brink of insanity. The cartoon is not 

exactly an uplifting parable for a company 

on the verge of a new venture, but this 

| week the frog will be reincarnated as the 

on-air mascot for Warner's entry in what 

has suddenly become the hottest of enter- 
tainment businesses: network TV. 

Not too many years ago—or was it 
only months?—the traditional broadcast 
networks were relegated to the endan- 
gered-species list. Viewers were drifting 
to cable; industry seers were predicting a 
future of countless channels and “video 
on demand”; and aBc, CBS and NBC were 
fighting to remain relevant. Now it seems 
everybody wants to get into the network 
act. Warner's new WB Television Network, 
which premieres with a weekly two-hour 
block of sitcoms this Wednesday night, is 
one of two aspiring “fifth networks” mak- 
ing their debut this month. Next week the 
United Paramount Network—a joint ven- 

| ture by Paramount Television and Chris- 
| Craft Industries, which owns a group of 
broadcast stations—will introduce another 
starter network with four hours of pro- 
gramming on Mondays and Tuesdays. 
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It's so hot even Hollywood wants a piece of the 
TV business; here come Paramount and Warne 





Both upN and ws hope to expand to Ps 
seven nights in the next several 
years, just as the Fox network has done 
after a similar start-up in 1986, and thus 
to bite off another chunk of the increas- 
ingly fragmented audience pie. 

But the Big Three are getting a new 
weapon to keep their upstart com- 
petitors at bay. In November, bar- 
ring any last-minute regulatory 
roadblocks, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission will lift the last 
of the restrictions that for years 
have prevented the networks 
from owning more than a small 
portion of the programming 
they air and from selling re- 
runs of those shows on the 
syndication market. The 
new business opportuni- 
ties that this opens up, 
along with an upturn in 
the advertising market and 
a healthy profit picture (the 
three networks combined made roughly 
$600 million last year, an increase of 30% 
from 1993, according to Broadcasting & 
Cable Magazine), have turned the net- 
works into hot properties on Wall Street. 
At least two of the Big Three, NBc and css, 
have had serious discussions with poten- 
tial corporate buyers in the past year, and 
many analysts expect at least one of them 
to be sold or to acquire a new corporate 
partner before the end of 1995. 

Yet if the network business is thriving, 
it is as a radically different sort of busi- 
ness. The line between distributors (the 
networks) and suppliers (outside produc- 
ers) is being blurred. The networks, given 
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the chance to produce and own their 
shows, are acting more like studios, while 
the studios, afraid of being squeezed out, 
are trying to become networks. Just how 
this will affect what viewers see on their 
home screens is hard to predict. The ad- 
vent of new competitors could foster 
more diversity and innovation. But with 
everyone aiming for the same audience— 
those inescapable young-adult demo- 
graphics—the result could be just more of 
the same old thing. “The good news is that 
there will be a lot more stuff to see,” says 
Christopher Dixon, a media analyst at 
PaineWebber. “The bad news is that it 
may not be very good.” 

The model for this changing network 
landscape is Fox, the fourth network, 
started by media baron Rupert Murdoch 
in 1986. With its methodical, one-night- 
at-a-time pursuit of the Big Three, Fox 
was a tough competitor because it 
played by different rules. Even 
Q hes though it now programs 15 hours 

of prime time a week—one Fcc 
benchmark for what constitutes a net- 
work—Fox has managed to avoid the 
commission restrictions on program 
ownership and syndication that gov- 
ern the Big Three. This annoys the 
other networks, which argue that 
Fox receives an un- 

























fair competitive ad- 
vantage from Washington while 
it escapes such public-interest obligations 
as maintaining a news division. 

The networks’ attitude toward Mur- 
doch did not improve in May, when he 
enticed 12 stations owned by New World 
Communications Group to switch their af- 
filiation to Fox. The bad blood came to a full 
boil a month ago, after NBC went to the Fcc 
to accuse Fox of trying to improperly ac- 
quire six more stations and thus exceed the 
limit on the number a company may own. 
NBC also asked the commission to investi- 
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gate whether Fox is violating the 25% limit 
on foreign ownership of a U.S. broadcast 
station. (Fox is owned by Murdoch's News 
Corp., an Australian company, but Fox 
claims it is effectively controlled by Mur- 
doch himself, who is an American citizen.) 
Just how high the stakes are in the battle 
was made clear by the jugular quality of 
Murdoch's response. Denying that his net- 
work violates the foreign-ownership rules, 
he fired back with charges that General 
Electric, NBC’s corporate parent, should be 
stripped of its station licenses, alleging “a 
pattern of illegal activity.” “Two can play at 
this game.” said Murdoch. “If they want a 
brawl, they can have one.” 


ARNER AND PARA- 

mount, the two 

newest entrants in 

the network derby, 

see Fox not as a 

nemesis but as a net- 
work to emulate. Just as Fox did at the 
outset, each has cobbled together a line- 
up of affiliates composed largely of inde- 
pendent UHF stations. Like Fox, each is 
starting modestly, with one or two nights 
of programming, and plans to expand 
gradually to additional nights. Moreover, 
both are trying to reach the same audi- 
ence that Fox has made its specialty: teens 
and young adults, particularly males. 

The first batch of shows on WB and 
UPN will convince no one that they are 
bringing something new to TV. The cen- 
terpiece of Paramount's schedule is Voy- 
ager, the fourth installment in the seem- 
ingly indestructible Star Trek series. The 
rest of UPN’s schedule ranges from a 
mystery-adventure series, Marker, star- 
ring teen heartthrob Richard Grieco, toa 
pair of frenetic Fox-style sitcoms, Platy 
pus Man, in which comedian Richard 
Jeni plays the oversexed host of a TV 
cooking show, and Pig Sty, about five 
twentysomething men who share a New 
York City apartment. The four sitcoms be- 
ing introduced by Warner also have the fa- 
miliar whiff of Fox: former Fox leading 
men Robert Townsend (Townsend Televi- 
sion) and Shawn and Marlon Wayans (In 
Living Color) star in broad and unfunny 
sitcoms, while Unhappily Ever After in- 
troduces another crude, dysfunctional 
family created by Married ... with Chil 
dren co-creator Ron Leavitt. 

Is there room for two more networks 
offering another load of laugh tracks, re- 
treads and raunchy wisecracks? Industry 
opinion is divided. Start-up costs have 
been estimated at $300 million apiece, 
and each network could lose between 
$50 million and $75 million in the first 
year alone. Also, unlike Fox, which was 
able to scoop up relatively strong inde- 
pendent stations in a number of markets 


AMY ETHA FOR TIM 


The WB network, led by former Fox executives Garth Ancier and Jamie 
Keliner, will start this Wednesday night with four brash, Fox-style 
sitcoms, including The Wayans Brothers and Unhappily Ever After 





when it began, Warner and Paramount 
have had to settle for the weaker leftovers. 
Paramount seems in the better position at 
the outset: it has signed up 96 affiliates 
(covering 79% of the country), and is 
promising advertisers an optimistic 7 rat- 
ing (nearly what Fox now averages in a 
typical week), largely because of high ex- 
pectations for its Star Trek series. Warner, 
which has confirmed only 43 affiliates 
thus far but says more will be on board by 
launch time, has had to resort to cable—it 
will be carried on superstation WGN—to 
boost its coverage to 72% of the country. 
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“It’s going to be very difficult for both 
of us,” concedes Lucie Salhany, president 


of Paramount's UPN. “Can both survive 
and grow? I don’t know.” Jamie Kellner, 
chief of WB, argues that it is hit shows that 
count. “This is a business that’s all in the 
programming and the promotion,” he 
says. “If you make good programs and 
promote them properly, people will beat 
your door down.” But executives for the 
other networks downplay any threat 
posed by the Warner and Paramount ven- 
tures, describing them not as networks 
but as enhanced versions of the syndica- 
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UPN chiefs Lucie Salhany and Michael Sullivan have one thing 
Warner doesn't have: an almost surefire hit in Star Trek: 


tion outfits that distribute shows like 
Oprah, Wheel of Fortune and Baywatch 
to local stations. “What they're about is 
the evolution of syndication,” says Neil 
Braun, president of the Nsc television 
network. “What Paramount and Warner 
have done—wisely, | think—is to go out 
and try to tie up time periods first rather 
than sell, show by show. I think it’s a very 
smart thing to do. But believe me, there’s 
really no comparison between what 
they're building and what we have.” 

If Paramount and Warner aspire to be 
networks, it’s partly because they think 





they must in order to survive as significant 
TV players. The reason can be traced to 
the demise of the so-called financial-in 
terest and syndication rules. Instituted in 
1970, these rather abstruse regulations 
limited the networks’ ownership of the 
shows they aired and barred them from 
the syndication business. As a result, the 
networks were forced to acquire their 
shows from outside suppliers—ranging 
from big studios like Universal and Warn- 
er tosmaller, independent producers like 
Norman Lear (All in the Family) and 
Carsey-Werner (Roseanne), 
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The “fin-syn” rules have caused years 
of squabbling between the studios (which 
maintain that the networks, as gatekeep- 
ers of the airwaves, should not be allowed 
to own shows) and the networks (which 
view the rules as an outmoded relic of the 
days when the networks were the only 
game in town). The Fcc has finally come 
down on the networks’ side. “Broadcast 
television is doing great against all its 
competitors,” says Fcc chairman Reed 
Hundt. “[The agency] wants to make sure 
they have the opportunity to exercise all of 
their competitive energies.” 

As the rules have been 
stages over the past few years, the net- 
works have increasingly moved into be- 
coming producers as well as distributors 
of their programming. A growing number 
of prime-time shows, such as cBs’s Dr 
Quinn, Medicine Woman and asc’s Me 
and the Boys, are produced by the net- 
works’ in-house production units. The 
networks, meanwhile, are negotiating for 


relaxed in 


an ownership share of more shows pro- 
duced by outside companies. In one 
sense, these new arrangements are right- 
ing what has always been a skewed system 
of network economics. Typically, the net- 
work pays an outside company a license 
fee for the right to air its show, then keeps 
all the ad revenue that the program gen- 
erates. The show’s owner usually takes a 
loss in the early years of its run, as the 
network license fee rarely covers the en 
tire cost of production. But if the show is 
a hit, its owner can reap huge profits 
down the road by selling reruns in the 
syndication market. 

The new alliances between networks 
and producers at least apportion the risks 
and rewards more equitably. With an 
ownership stake in shows they air and the 
change in fin-syn rules, the networks for 
the first time can share in the money that 
a show generates in its afterlife. The pro 
ducers, in the meantime, get the networks 
to take on more of the up-front costs. In a 
landmark deal last fall, anc entered into a 
joint venture to create a new TV studio 
with Hollywood moguls Steven Spielberg, 
Jeffrey Katzenberg and David Geffen. anc 
has a 50% stake in the company and, in 
an unprecedented move, has agreed to 
share directly with the studio the adver 
tising revenue its shows bring in. 

To viewers, of course, the question of 
how the networks and studios divide the 
money may seem to have little bearing 
on what they see onscreen. But these 
new network-producer 
could have an impact. With a chance to 
share at last in the back-end revenues, 
the networks may have a greater incen- 
tive to stick with a program that is strug 
gling in the ratings, in the hope it will 
catch on. Yet many in Hollywood are 


partnerships 








fearful that the networks will give pref- 
erence to the shows they produce or 
own a piece of, making it even more dif- 
ficult for small, innovative outsiders to 
break into prime time. 

Network executives argue that it 
would be self-destructive to make pro- 
gramming decisions on the basis of who 
owns a show rather than how popular it 
is. “This is an intensely competitive busi- 
ness,” says David Westin, president of 
the aBc television network group. “It’s a 
business where 250 million Americans 
get to vote every night and we get a re- 
port card the next morning. No network 
can afford to start playing fast and loose 
with its programming decisions in order 
to reap some benefits out of syndication 
five years down the road.” 

Still, the networks are busy looking 
for new ways in which they can profit 
from the afterlife of their shows. NBC is 
engaged in exploratory talks with Ted 
Turner, the Atlanta cable entrepreneur 
who has long hankered to own a broad- 
cast network. NBC views Turner’s cable 
networks TBS and TNT as a promising 
market for NBC reruns. Explains network 
president Braun: “Historically, what's al- 
ways happened is that the broadcast net- 
works create the value for a show and the 
third parties are able to exploit it in the 
aftermarket. Now the networks can par- 
ticipate in the value they create. And that 
aftervalue is increasingly going to be ex- 
ploited in media supported not by adver- 
tising dollars alone but by consumer dol- 
lars—like basic cable and various forms of 
pay-per-view.” 

As the networks take on new roles, 
make new alliances and face new com- 
petitors like Paramount and Warner, the 
old verities may no longer hold. “I think 
we may well see more and more situa- 
tions where stations are just buying 
blocks of time—whether it be from the 
network or from one of these new net- 
works or from somewhere else,” says 
Richard Kostyra, head of Media First In- 
ternational, a Madison Avenue media- 
buying firm. “Right now the networks 
have an exclusive in certain time peri- 
ods, but there's no reason why that could- 
n't open up. It’s possible that we could 
move to the point where stations will 
take five hours from ABc and four hours 
from CBS and 10 hours from Warner.” 

The networks are working busily— 
locking up affiliates with long-term con- 
tracts and increasing the compensation 
money they pay stations to carry network 
shows—to make sure that day never 
comes. But in the new world of network 
TV, anything can happen. Even a singing 
frog. —Reported by Melissa August/ 
Washington, Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles and 
William Tynan/New York 
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Cool Hand Luke at 70 


Paul Newmans glamour falsifies the agreeable Nobody's Fool 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


MAGINE COOL HAND LUKE, THE 

Hustler or even Butch Cassidy 

somehow making it all the way to 

his sunset years. Then imagine him 
measuring out those years as an unem- 
ployed, virtually unemployable, construc- 
tion worker in one of those small, feature- 
less upstate New York towns—still a 
knothead, still a wise guy in revolt 
against the conventional wisdom, still 
very recognizably Paul Newman. That, in 
essence, is Nobody's Fool. 

WORN TO PERFECTION, the ads for 
this shrewd, agreeable, ultimately dis- 
honest movie proclaim. But they lie. At 
70, the actor doesn’t look worn at all; 
he’s trim and bouncy, the blue eyes 
undimmed by the passing years, the gray 
in his hair seeming, if anything, prema- 
ture. He’s playing a man of 60, and it is 


INSPIRATIONAL FIBS: Troubles don't do Tandy and Newman 
much harm in a movie determined to be cheerful at any cost 


not a reach for him. It is, however, a 
problem for writer-director Robert Ben- 
ton’s movie. Benton can't help it, and 
Newman can’t help it, but the actor is 
wrong for the part of Donald (“Sully”) 
Sullivan, a man logic tells us should look 
ill used by the years instead of like a 
movie star gorgeously defying them. 

For Sully’s troubles are innumerable, 
and, realistically speaking, they ought to 
make him at least contemplate the possi- 
bility of defeat. He has banged up his 
knee working for exploitative Carl Roe- 
buck (Bruce Willis in another of his as- 
tonishingly good character jobs), and his 
amiable, incompetent lawyer (Gene Saks) 
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can't get him compensation, Sully is long 
since estranged from his wife, and his re- 
lationship with his college-professor son 
(Dylan Walsh), who has career and mar- 
ital problems of his own, is difficult. Sul- 
ly rents a room from a tolerant, spirited 
old lady (the late Jessica Tandy) who is 
beginning to fail physically, His best 
friend (Pruitt Taylor Vince) is not quite 
bright and is being harassed by the town 
cop. Oh, yes, and he and Roebuck’s wife 
(Melanie Griffith) are inappropriately, 
frustratingly attracted to each other. 

None of this is permitted to get Sully 
down—not for long, anyway. He may occa- 
sionally rage at his narrowing circum- 
stances, but mostly he confronts them 
with a cheeky joke. Or a boyish prank: he 
and Roebuck keep stealing a snowblower 
back and forth. Or some comically self-de- 
structive behavior—he finally punches out 
that cop and lands briefly in jail—that 
doesn't do him as 
much harm as it would 
if this were real life in- 
stead of a movie deter- 
mined to be cheerful 
at any cost. 

God, it would be 
nice to believe life is 
really like that: when 
you get old, you'll be 
fit and quick like New- 
man; if you neglect 
your savings, you'll fi- 
nally hit your favorite 
trifecta; even though 
you live in some 
nowhere place, buried 
hip deep in snow for 
half the year, you'll be 
warmed by sweet, col- 
orful friends who'll get 
up a game of strip pok- 
er when things turn a little dull. 

By giving his movie a very effective 
realistic look, by helping his actors to 
shape strongly believable performances, 
even when they are doing implausible 
things, Benton lends credence to these 
inspirational fibs. And two important 
critical groups have rewarded Newman 
with their best-actor prizes. An Oscar 
nomination—his eighth—cannot be far 
behind. These are partly tributes to a 
long and invaluable career. But they are 
also rather careless obeisances to star- 
dom’s saving grace, its ability to impart a 
kind of unconscious glamour even to the 
contemplation of failure and mortality. m 


@ THEATER 


Red Sunset 


Tony Kushner treats the 
Soviet collapse as vaudeville 
By WILLIAM TYNAN 





N WHAT HE HAS DESCRIBED AS A 
coda to his seven-hour Pulitzer- 
prizewinning epic Angels in America, 
playwright Tony Kushner has written 
a little one-act vaudeville called Slavs!, 
fuzzily subtitled Thinking About the Long- 
standing Problems of Virtue and Hap- 
piness. In 80 wordy minutes, Kushner 
scampers through seven years in the col- 
lapse of Russian communism (the second 
half of Angels, remember, was called Pere- 
stroika) and bounces from the Kremlin toa 
fantastic archive housing the bottled brains 
of dead party leaders to a Siberia-like heav- 
en. His final line asks, as Lenin did, “What 
is to be done?” Audiences are more likely 
to wonder, “What's been going on?” 
Currently playing a limited run off- 
off-Broadway (other productions are slat- 
ed for Baltimore, Pittsburgh and else- 
where), Slavs! is a series of sketches held 
together mostly by its cross-pollinating 
cast of eccentrics, They include the pas- 
sionate Politburo member identified as 





SLAVS: Apparatchik John Christopher 
Jones woos brainskeeper Tomei 


the World’s Oldest Living Bolshevik (first 
seen in Angels), the ferociously bored les- 
bian (Marisa Tomei, in a sly, engaging 
performance) who guards the aforemen- 
tioned brains, and an eight-year-old girl 
whose grandparents were exposed to ra- 
diation and passed down to her a genetic 
flaw that has rendered her mute. 
Kushner’s baroque dialogue is too of- 
ten mind boggling rather than thought 
provoking. It doesn’t help that he has his 
characters talk with distracting Slavic ac- 
cents—illogical in any case, since they are 
all speaking their native tongue. Slavs! is 
not without wit, and it is only a one-acter, 
but as Kushner’s first play since Angels, it 
is one act’s worth of disappointment. 
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RESONANCE: The author grounds the sources of potential terror in everyday details 


Seduced and Abandoned 


Irish writer William Trevor brings freshness to an old story 


By PAUL GRAY 


N INNOCENT YOUNG IRISH GIRL IS 

seduced, and later finds herself 

in a family way. Rather than face 

the anger of her father and 
brothers and the contempt of her friends 
and neighbors, she runs away to search 
for her lover, who departed without leav- 
ing a precise forwarding address. This 
tale, of course, has had many tellings; it’s 
hard to think of an Irish writer who 
hasn’t tackled it. Yet in Felicia’s Journey 
(Viking; 213 pages; $21.95), William 
Trevor makes his heroine’s plight and 
flight seem entirely original. 

Which is exactly the way it appears to 
Felicia, who has never had to deal with 
the sorts of problems that overwhelm her 
now. What is an unmarried pregnant girl 
to do? Where is her Johnny, who told her 
he loved her? During his visit home to see 
his mother, when the affair occurred, he 
said something about working in sales at 
a lawn-mower factory near Birmingham, 
England, so that is where she goes. But no 
one can tell her where such a factory 
might be. And almost the first person she 
asks proves to be an unfortunate choice. 
Mr. Hilditch, a heavy, middle-aged cater- 
ing supervisor, takes a dangerous interest 
in this lost, desperate girl, just as he has in 
others like her who were unfortunate 
enough to bump into him in the past. 

In the hands of a lesser writer, such 
a premise might be played simply for 
suspense and shock. There is plenty of 
both in Felicia’s Journey, but Trevor 
grounds his effects in utterly plausible 
details; potential terror seems more 
terrible when its source is the ordinary. 
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The story is told as both Felicia and 
Mr. Hilditch experience it, and these al- 
ternating points of view not only enhance 
suspense but also illuminate character. 
Felicia does not know that while search- 
ing for her lover, she herself has become 
prey to someone else. As she thinks back 
to the romantic interlude that caused her 
current dilemma, she cannot—or will 
not—see how badly used she has been by 
the father of her unborn child. 

For his part, Mr. Hilditch seems un- 
easily enigmatic, even to himself. He 
lives in a substantial house he inherited 
from his mother and maintains an air of 
jovial respectability with his co-workers. 
When he recalls the other young women 
he has befriended, he does not allow 
himself to think of what happened to 
them. His interior monologues are con- 
ducted in euphemisms. Pondering the 
arrival of the Irish girl, “he finds himself 
exhilarated by the circumstances that 
have been presented to him, and only re- 
grets that the ordained brevity of this re- 
lationship is an element in those circum- 
stances also.” 

Trevor is best known as a writer of 
short stories, and his gifts for compres- 
sion and a resonant allusiveness do not 
abandon him over the longer haul of a 
novel, He makes every one of his words 
matter; Felicia’s Journey is packed with 
extraordinary passages. Here is a look at 
the homeless, to whose ranks Felicia has 
been driven: “Hidden away, the people of 
the streets drift into sleep induced by al- 
cohol or agitated by despair, into dreams 
that carry them back to the lives that once 
were theirs.” To take Felicia’s journey is 
to encounter an exemplary guide. a 
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Versatile Monomaniac 


When Thomas Hardy’ latest biographer stops squabbling 
with other writers, he properly emphasizes his subject's poetry 


By BRAD LEITHAUSER 


HOMAS HARDY LIVED TO BE 200 

years old, or so it must have 

seemed to his literary competi- 

tors. He reached prominence in 
1872 with his second novel, Under the 
Greenwood Tree, and was going strong 
half a century later. His last book, a vol- 
ume of poems titled Winter Words, ap 
peared in 1928, shortly after his 
death at 87. In his introduction 
to Winter Words, Hardy crowed 
that he was the “only English 
poet who has brought out a new 
volume of his verse” at so ad- 
vanced an age. 

The deathless man keeps 
resurfacing, most recently in a 
Masterpiece Theatre adaptation 
of The Return of the Native and 
now ina huge biography, Martin 
Seymour-Smith’s Hardy (St. 
Martin’s Press; 886 pages; $35). 
The latter is bulky enough to al- 
low carrying it to qualify as aer- 
obic exercise; its readers may 
wind up as hardy as Hardy. You 
might expect a smaller volume, 
given his relatively uneventful 
life. Born into a family of ma- 
sons, he spent his days mostly in 
rural Dorset. Max Gate, the 
mansion he built for himself and 
lived in for more than 40 years, 


was located about two miles 
from his birthplace. 
The work by Seymour- 


Smith belongs to that peculiar 
subspecies of biography in 
which the author 
intent on etching a life than on 
erasing previous lives: he is 
obsessed with discrediting earlier biogra- 
phies. Hardy in recent years has been the 
subject of two substantial portraits, 
Michael Millgate’s and Robert Gittings’, 
both of which bathe him in a cold, harsh 
light. Seymour-Smith strives “to see how 
much gaiety and good humor coexisted 
in Hardy, with the too celebrated gloom.” 
That’s a noble-sounding goal, and yet the 
paradoxical result is dispiriting: a spite- 
ful-seeming attempt to prove another's 
magnanimity. Seymour-Smith spends so 
much time snapping at his predecessors 
that the effect, finally, is like a scene from 
one of those unblinking nature docu- 


seems less 


mentaries where jackals, hyenas and 
buzzards all jostle over the same bloodied 
carcass. 

Hardy himself seems to have viewed 
biographers as carrion feeders, and he 
labored mightily to ward them off. He 
did so manipulatively and obliquely—by 
writing an autobiography that would ap- 
pear as a biography under the name of his 
second wife Florence. Seymour-Smith 





UNDERHANDED: Hardy wrote an autobiography but 
disguised it as a biography written by his wife 


can’t quite acknowledge how character- 
istically—and fascinatingly—underhand- 
ed this step was. Things turned still more 
devious when Florence, after Hardy’s 
death, reworked some passages to make 
his first wife Emma look more guileful 
and sly. What spy thriller could possibly 
top this for intricate ironies? Florence 
actually opened herself up to accusations 
of dishonesty for expressing her own 
opinions in a book published under her 
own name. 

It’s a pleasure when Seymour-Smith 
leaves off squabbling to examine Hardy’s 
verse. Of course, the poems are full of 
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squabbling too, but mostly it’s the poet 
arguing with himself. Seymour-Smith 
does an admirable job of promoting 
Hardy’s poetry above all else—above the 
television adaptations, the novels that in- 
spired them and all the unsubstantiated 
but unshakable about the 
writer's romantic pursuits. (He was— 
take your pick—impotent, licentiously 
heterosexual or repressedly homosexu- 
al.) Hardy’s life makes clear that his po- 
etry was paramount. He trained initially 
as an architect, abandoned that profes- 
sion for novel writing, then abandoned 
that one for verse writing. 

Unfortunately, Seymour-Smith treats 
the poems as interesting chiefly for their 
personal revelations. He scants the trait 
that more than anything else defines 
Hardy as a poet: his structural 
inventiveness. The former ar- 
chitect retained a love of build- 
ing. A recent study of Hardy es- 
timates that he composed in 
more than 790 metrical forms. 
(A comparison with two other 
poets celebrated for their versa- 
tility is instructive: Swinburne 
wrote in about 420 forms; 
Browning in 200.) There’s a 
great irony in this statistic. The 
most formally restless of Eng- 
lish poets was, in his daily life, 
one of the most rooted. 

This 
Hardy the poet from his obses- 
sions—you might even say his 
monomania. His singular stan- 
zaic shapes, his deliberately 
bumpy meters, his weird triple 
rhymes (frowardly/untowardly) 
all enliven and diversify his 
subject matter, which other- 
wise would be claustrophobi- 
cally narrow. The number of his 
poems that concern romantic 
triangles, with, typically, one of 
the three parties represented 
by a ghost, must surely run into 
the hundreds. 

Emma most frequently 
plays the deceased member of 
the trio. Although in life she was a trial 
(like her husband), in death she became 
a perfect angel. It seems inevitable that 
Hardy would work this transformation 
on her behalf, given his rueful tempera- 
ment. His poems are brooding, self-chid- 
ing. His life seems a variation on the bib- 
lical injunction that a man must lose 
himself to find himself. In Hardy’s case, 
anything and everything had to be lost 
before its value could be found. He was a 
man for whom happiness was always just 
around the corner—the corner he'd last 
turned. It lay forever behind him, and 
there was no way back. a 


rumors 


restlessness saves 


@ MUSIC 


Falsettos and Falsies 


The all-male troupe La Gran Scena skewers classics to show 
that loving opera and laughing at it are one and the same 


By CHARLES MICHENER 


HE SOMBER JUDGMENT SCENE 

from Aida unfolds. Portraying 

the Egyptian princess Amneris is 

a singer identified in the pro- 
gram as “Carmelita Della Vaca-Browne,” 
a burly Puerto Rican ex-soprano whose 
voice (since she gave birth to triplets) has 
darkened to a take-no-prisoners mezzo. 
In the role of the warrior 
Radames, all-American tenor “Tex Stol- 
to” can't seem to resist handing out 8-by- 
10 glossies of himself. And as Ramfis, the 
high priest, Russian bass “Boris Pistoff” 
doffs his headdress to reveal himself as a 
Conehead. 

This is Aida? Well, yes—as staged 
by a New York-based all-male compa- 
ny called La Gran Scena. This rare 
and rarefied—troupe recognizes that 
opera thrives on the tension between the 
sublime and the silly. After all, when a 
200-Ib. soprano trips down the castle 
steps trilling like a 1-lb. canary in the 
mad scene in Lucia di Lammermoor, 
should one weep at her character’s in- 
sanity or howl at the absurdity? La Gran 
Scena’s answer is: both. As they see it, 
loving opera and laughing at it are one 
and the same thing. 

The spectacle of men getting dressed 
up as divas and belting out Verdi in 
falsetto may seem a specialized taste. But 
the appeal of La Gran Scena goes well 
beyond that of your usual drag show. As 
they are currently demonstrating on 
their seven-city U.S. tour (this week: Sun 
Desert, California), these divas can con- 
vulse mainstream audiences; and they 
are not only consummate clowns, but 
they can really sing. 

Clad in tacky ball gowns, they make 
their entrance with Wagner’s ride of the 
Valkyries, wielding spears and boas with 
imperious belligerence as they battle for 
the spotlight. The performance is pre- 
sided over by a folksy/bitchy hostess, 
“Miss Sylvia Bills,” a Kewpie-doll look- 
alike of “America’s Most Beloved Retired 
Diva.” She seats herself in an armchair, 
vodka bottle at the ready, and introduces 
the samplings from operatic war-horses. 
(Typical plot synopsis: “Manon falls in 
love in 16 bars. Sounds like me after the 
show.) 

The St. Sulpice scene from Manon, a 
passionate encounter between lovers ina 


doomed 


monastery, brings on the prima donna 
“Vera Galupe-Borszkh,” a.k.a. “La De- 
mentia.” Wearing a colossal red fright 
wig and more lipstick than Lucille Ball, 
she commands the stage like Bette Mid 
ler on Benzedrine, casting her strato- 
spheric soprano to the bleachers as it 
veers between ear-splitting fortissimos 
and never-ending pianissimos. 

The evening's tour de force is Act II 
of Tosca, with a lavishly bejeweled 
Galupe-Borszkh in the title role and the 
Hungarian baritone “Fodor Szedan” as 
her nemesis, Baron Scarpia. A much- 








magnificent excess that makes this art 
form so compelling. 

The company’s founder and artistic 
director, Ira Siff (a.k.a. Mme. Galupe- 
Borszkh), was introduced to opera in 
high school in New York City. “In the be- 
ginning, ” he says, “it was Callas, Callas, 
Callas. I slept three nights in the streets 
to get into her 1965 Tosca at the Met. It 
was at once thrilling and hilarious, rivet- 
ing and funny, especially because the 
performance was so devoid of humor. 
My giggles have always been apprecia- 
tive, but once at the old Met I laughed so 
loud a dowager clobbered me with her 
program.” 

Siff, 48, studied to become a tenor in 
the Italian bel canto style, but detoured 
into a career as a cabaret performer and 
teacher of theater voice. He launched La 
Gran Scena in 1981, gradually building a 
repertory based on 19th century classics 
and a company of free-lance singers, 





MAGNIFICENT EXCESS: Patrick Jones and Siff (a.k.a. “La Dementia”) in a shattering 
send-up of Manon, with nods to Massenet, Mel Brooks and the Marx Brothers 


brandished leg joint of a roast pig, a 
servant with an infectious body twitch 
and the wicked baron’s 
(which becomes most pronounced dur 
ing the heroine's stupendous singing of 
the work’s signature aria Vissi darte) all 
figure heavily in a send-up that shatters 
every cliché in the trunk. Opera buffs can 
delight in spotting references to great, 
legitimate performances—from Tosca’s 
tigerish poses a la Maria Callas to Cavara- 
dossi’s Castilian lisp, a dig at Spanish 
tenor José Carreras. 

La Gran Scena’s brand of burlesque 
may owe much to Mel Brooks and the 
Marx Brothers, not to mention the late 
drag master Charles Ludlam. But it is 
also clearly an inside job—the work of 
connoisseurs who, even in falsetto and 
falsies, have a keen understanding of the 
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most of whom have opera careers else 
where in their natural voices. Indeed, 
Siff is one of only two non-conservatory- 
trained singers in the troupe. 

Among La Gran Scena’s most vocif- 
erous fans are some of the most for- 
midable names in opera, including the 
Met's artistic director, James Levine, 
and divas Leontyne Price and Joan Suth- 
erland, In recent seasons the troupe has 
traveled well beyond its initial cult 
status, playing such venues as Washing- 
ton’s Kennedy Center and the Edin- 
burgh Festival. 

“In a way,” says Siff, “we're a re- 
minder of what opera used to be. You 
don’t see the grand manner onstage 
anymore—no one will embarrass them- 
selves. Which is too bad, because if opera 
isn’t over the top, what is it?” ca 








There are 22 different products from 
Amway In this photo. (The other 5000 or so wouldn't fit.) 
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to the wrist watch. A diverse product line is only one of the many benefits of 
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The Rewards of Normality 


A former backup singer for Don Henley, a onetime song 
writer for Wynonna Judd, SHERYL CROW has never striven 
for alterna-rock hipness. But she continues to win knowing 
fans who savor her roadhouse style. Singles from Crow's 
debut album, Tuesday Night Music Club, have received seem 
ingly round-the-clock mrv airplay, and last week she was nom 
inated for five Grammy awards, including best new artist. “My 
record,” said Crow in a recent Rolling Stone interview, “was 
written for and about normal people with normal problems.” 


Recently split from his wife 
of nine months, Street Fight- 
er star Jean-Claude Van Damme 
, swag is apparently do- 
ing more than 
| oa kick-boxing his 
‘= way back to hap 
¢ NS piness. Gossip 
has it that he is 
< dating Tatum O'Neal. A 
¢ spokesman for Van Damme 
acknowledged only that 
“they know each other.” 
: The holidays did not warm 
: the chilly relationship be- 





tween the Duchess of York and 
her in-laws. Although Fergie 
and Prince Charles were 
each vacationing in Klosters, 
she declined to join him for a 
drink when she bumped into 
him at a local pub. Later last 
peewee Week, a royal- 
I family confidante 
* described the 
duchess in a 
4 Spectator inter- 
a view as “quite 
simply a vulgarian. She is 
vulgar, vulgar, vulgar, and 
that is that.” 





Naked in New York 


Until now, earnest folk singer and documentary filmmak- 
er JUDY COLLINS was not someone associated with the 
world of cheap lust and big-city glitz. But this summer she 
will make her debut as a romance novelist with Shameless, 
a book chronicling the turmoil of a sex-obsessed Vanity 
Fair photographer who is being stalked by a murderer. “I 
dream of Edward,” recalls the novel’s heroine, Catherine 
Saint. “We are making love on a tundra high above the sea; 
below us the waves crash ...” Collins, who spent seven 
years nurturing such prose, calls the process of writing 
Shameless “a rebirth, a creative artist’s dream.” 





Blacklisted in Braselton? 


Sultry actress and celebrated animal lover KIM BASINGER 
typically directs her wrath at the fur industry, but last week 
it was the New York Times that piqued her. Basinger 
threatened to sue the newspaper unless it retracts what she 
says are false assertions 
made in a recent story 
about her finances. The 
article says Basinger’s 
bankruptcy has not sig- 
nificantly curtailed her 
lavish life-style but has 
become a major reason 
for the economic pre- 
cariousness of Brasel- 
ton, Georgia, the town 
she partially acquired. 
“Tam sympathetic about 
Braselton’s problems,” 
she insisted in a state- 
ment, “and I have al- 
ways tried to do what 
was fair and honest.” 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 
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The Case Against the States 


HE FANCY WORD IS “SUBSIDIARITY.” IT’S THE PRINCIPLE 

that public functions should be performed at the low- 

est possible level of government—the one closest to the 

citizens. The world is in a frenzy of subsidiarity at the 
moment. The former Soviet empire divides and subdivides into 
ever smaller sovereign units. In Western Europe, there is a re- 
bellion against the “bureaucrats of Brussels,” headquarters of 
the European Union. And here in the United States, a recurring 
theme of the Gingrich Ascendancy is that this or that Federal 
Government program should be turned over to the states. State 
governments, it is argued, are more efficient and better attuned 
to the wishes of the people. 

Subsidiarity is a good principle, in the abstract. What's more, 
in the United States it has the imprimatur of the Constitution. In 
our system, basic sovereignty is sup- 
posed to reside in the separate 
states. The Federal Government has 
only specifically delegated powers. 
Louis Brandeis famously described 
a state as a “laboratory ... of social 
and economic experiments,” able to 
try out public policy in a way the 
lumbering national government 
cannot. But subsidiarity is not the 
only principle of good government, 
and there are good reasons for skep- 
ticism about the current fad for solv- 
ing every problem of the nation 
(welfare, health care, environmen- 
tal regulation, etc.) by dumping it on the separate states. 

Above all, this is an evasion. We are all citizens of the states, 
as well as the nation, and to say that some problem should be 
“handled by the states” does not make it go away. The great 
questions of government are what functions it should perform 
and how it should perform them. Should we or should we not 
supply health insurance to those who can’t afford it? Should we 
or should we not require welfare mothers to work? What level 
of government should perform these functions is an inherent- 
ly less interesting, and important, question. 

Brandeis may have been correct that the states are better 
able to experiment in search of novel public-policy solutions. 
But most public-policy dilemmas of today do not await novel 
solutions. They await the simple will to make unpleasant trade- 
offs between our desire for government services and our desire 
not to pay for them. The notion that there is some novel solu- 
tion out there waiting to be discovered—one that avoids the 
need for such trade-offs—is a childish fantasy. 

As envisioned by the Republicans since the election, turn- 
ing it back to the states is an evasion in a cruder sense as well. 














They propose bundling the money now being spent on various | 


federal programs (like food stamps) into “block grants” for the | any policy puzzle—even when it happens to be correct. 


states to spend as they please. But, in the process of bundling, 
the Republicans propose to slice up to 20% off the total, on the 
unproved assumption that the states can deliver equivalent ser- 
vices that much more efficiently. 

Subsidiarity, then, is often just an intellectual and financial 
free lunch. And there are other problems as well. To function 
properly, government must be a monopoly. We can argue, as 
we do, about what taxes and regulations ought to be imposed 
on individual citizens, and what benefits ought to be made 
available. Even after that argument is settled democratically, 
though, subsidiarity can make the settlement hard to enforce. 

The citizens of every state in the union, for example, could 
decide to have a certain air-pollution standard for factories. But 
without a national standard, companies will inevitably play 
z one state against the other, and 
every state will end up with a low- 
er standard than all of them would 
prefer. Similarly, the individual 
states might all wish to guarantee 
universal health care for their citi- 
zens. But none could afford to be 
flooded with uninsured sick peo- 
ple from its neighboring states. If 
health-care reform is left to the 
states, all of us might end up for- 
going a social benefit that most of 
us would choose to enjoy. 

A final consideration against 
the principle of subsidiarity is the 
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| principle of patriotism. Whatever the Constitution may say, 


most of us feel a greater loyalty to the United States as a na- 
tion than we do to the individual states. The reason we feel in- 
clined to treat poverty, for example, as a social problem rather 
than an individual tragedy is that these are fellow Americans 
who are suffering. That’s also why we wish to help them more 
than we wish to help, say, a citizen of Zaire. Few of us feel less 
of this patriotic fellow feeling for residents of Mississippi than 
we do for residents of Connecticut. If welfare is left entirely 
to the states, a poor state like Mississippi will inevitably be less 
generous than a rich state like Connecticut. Does that make 
sense? 

Subsidiarity enthusiasts are often quite two-faced about it. 
When there is a social problem they really think is pressing, they 
tend to lose their enthusiasm for turning it over to the states. 
Although crime is traditionally a matter for state and local gov- 
ernments, politicians in Washington these days compete vigor- 
ously to federalize the most categories of criminal behavior and 
spend the most out of the federal Treasury to build prisons. 

Don't get me wrong. The states are nice to have around. I live 
in one myself. But “turn it over to the states” is a trivial answer to 
S 
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THIS YEAR, THE BEAM FAMILY 





CELEBRATES 200 YEARS OF LEAVING 
A GOOD THING ALONE. 
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TWO-HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 





Our great, great, great, great grand- 
father Jacob Beam's biggest contribu- 
tion was creating a wonderful recipe 
for bourbon. Our biggest contribu- 
tion was leaving it alone. So as we 
celebrate 200 years, we invite you to 
raise a glass of Jim Beam in a toast 
to family and tradition. Then 


call 1-800-4JIM-BEAM for 
other events worth toasting. 
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are the TIMES. 


It will OPEN your eyes. And TURN HEADS. Because as STYLISH as 


this NEW ear is, it’s nothing compared to its SMARTS. 
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INTRODUCING the all-new 1995 hwy 


cy Toyota TERCEL. Totally REDESIGNED. 
Ci > A more POWERFUL and more 


fuel-efficient’ engine. And SAFETY features you wouldn’t EXPECT 


39 highway miles per gallon 


means fewer visits to the pump. 


Dual air bags" 
and side-door impact 


beams for added . ° 
peace of mind. T h 1 S 1 S 
the GA K, 


Dual AIR BAGS" and side-door IMPACT BEAMS 


in a car this AFFORDABLE. 


that meet 1997 safety standards today, 





The all-new 1995 ‘Tercel gives you 
In addition, Tercel was ranked BEST MODEL the choice of 2 or 4 doors 


in its Price Class in 
Initial Quality for the past TWO YEARS.: 


All this starting under $10,000, NICELY EQUIPPED at around $13,000.%: 


Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for a BROCHURE and 


location of your NEAREST DEALER. >) TOYOTA TERCEL 
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